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CONFIDENTIAL 

DEPARTMEN^r  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  ZOSIO 


FOR  OT  UT  70B024  10  July  1970 

SUBJECT:  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report:  MG  John  M.  Wright,  Jr.,  CG, 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile),  Period  25  May  1969  to  25 
May  1970  (U) 


SEE  DISTRIBUTION 


1.  Reference:  AR  1-26,  subject.  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Program  (U) 
dated  d  November  1966. 

2.  Transmitted  herewith  is  the  report  of  MG  John  M.  Wright,  Jr.,  subject 
as  above. 


3.  This  report  is  provided  to  insure  appropriate  benefits  are  realized 
from  the  experiences  of  the  author.  The  report  should  be  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  3  and  5,  AR  1-26;  however,  it  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  the  official  view  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  of 
any  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


4.  Information  of  actions  initiated  under  provisions  of  AR  1-26,  as  a 
result  of  subject  report,  should  be  provided  ACSFOR  OT  UT  within  90  days 
of  recelpfof  covering  letter. 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY: 


1  Incl 
as 

DISTRI BUTION: 


KENNETH  G.  WICKHAM 


Major  General,  USA 
The  Adjutant  Gene'**! 


Commanding  Generals 

US  Continental  Army  Command 
US  Army  Combat  Developments  Command 
US  Army  Materiel  Coimiand 
Commandants 

US  Array  War  College 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
US  Army  Air  Defense  School 
US  Army  Armor  School 
US  Army  Aviation  School 
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COKKIDENTIAL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARM  r 
headquarters,  united  states  arms  VIETNAM 

ARO  SAN  FRANCISCO  B637S 


SUBJECTi  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report  -  MG  Jchr’  M.  Wright,  Jr, 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.  C.  20310 


1.  Attached  are  three  copies  of  the  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report 
prepared  by  MG  John  M.  Wright,  Jr.  The  report  covers  the  period 

25  May  1969  -  25  May  1970,  during  which  time  MG  Wrlgiit  served  as 
Commanding  General,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile), 

2.  MG  Wright  Is  recommended  as  a  candidate  guest  speaker  at  appro* 
prlate  service  schools  and  joint  colleges, 

FOR  T.KE  COMMANDER  I 


1  Incl  .  . 
as  (trip) 

2  cy  wd  HQ,  DA 


Regraded  unclassified  when  separated 
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nisrRISL’TiON  (Cont-'d) 


'jS  Arny 
US  Arny 
l'S  Army 
I'S  Anr.y 
US  Arny 
I'S  Army 
L'S  Army 
U.'i  Army 
US  AriT'.y 
US  Army 
US  Army 
US  Army 


('hemica’  School 

Combjl.  Surveillance  School 

E 1  ec t Lors ic  Warfare  School 

Fn^ineer  School 

Field  Artillery  School 

Infantry  School 

Institute  for  Military  Assistance 
Ordnance  School 
tjuartermaster  School 
Signal  School 

Soutlieastern  Signal  School 
Transportation  School 


(.o[iios  furnished: 

Office,  Chief  of  Staff,  L'S  Army 

Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Chief  of  Research  and  Development 

Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Chief  of  Engineers 

The  Surgeon  General 

Chief  of  Military  History 

The  Provost  Marshal  General 

OSD(SA)  Assistant  for  Southeast  Asia  Forces 

Director,  Defense  Research  &  Engineering 

Office,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Corim<inding  Generals 

US  Army  Electronics  t-ommand 
US  Army  Weapons  Command 

Ill  Corps,  ATTN:  Director,  Project  MASSTER 
Chiet  of  Staff,  USAF 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

t  OTjp.andan f  of  the  Marine  Corps  ,1 

f.'omman Cant  s  |i  : 

Arr-.v!  Forces  Staff  College  | 

Defense  Intelligence  School  [ 

Industrial  College  ot  the  Armed  Forces  j 

The  National  War  College  | 

Senior  Army  Representative,  Marine  Corps  Development  &  Education  Command 

The  Air  University  Library  i 

Defense  Documentation  Center 

USAF  Project  RAND 

Commanding  Officers 

US  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
US  Army  Limited  War  Laboratory 

US  Army  Logistics,  Doctrine  Systems  &  Readiness  Agency 
US  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  4<  Development  Center 
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MCAQCUARTERS  101ST  AIMOKNE  DIVISION  (AIRMOBILE) 
Offle*  of  tho  Commanding  Banaral 

-APO  96383 


AVOG-CG 

SUBJECT:  Sealer  omcer'a  DebrieHng  Report 


11  May  1970 


Commandiag  General 
United  States  Army,  Vietnam 
ATTN:  AVHGC-DST 
APO  96375 


1.  (U)  Reference:  USARV  Regulation  1-3  1  Tun.  iqau  .  w 

Officer's  Debriefing  Report.  ’ 

2.  (C)  General; 

101st of  »”’y  «•  Commanding  General  of  the 

iX'v^  vS  S’Zifr  "T,  "•?  ••  »~“ur  ■ 

rt»c.  ud  dl..ricl  «.d  ..,rtto7i.r?„™ 

Hod  to  it.  ~dacrM7n'7rd'd.°'  •'’•'I'  •««•»  1"  r.U. 
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AVOG-CG  11  M»y  1970 

SUBJXCT;  8«nior  Offtcsr'a  Dcbrlaftof  Raport 

oalf  aljrcr&ft  fire  eupport,  bat  aklll*  and  abllitlaa,  hara  been  oaed 
to  aopport  the  Vletnameae  leaderahip,  both  mllltarf  and  clrillan,  in  attain¬ 
ing  tha  goala  of  eatabliahed  progranaa.  The  prograaa  noada  baa  been  inoat 
anconraglag.  j 

c.  The  lat  Infantry  Oiviaion  (ARVN)  la  an  ootatanding  combat  diviaioii. 

It  ia  lad  by  compatent,  profeaaional,  energetic  officara  wfaoae  agg/eaaivc 
aplrlt  parmaatea  the  organlaation.  Releaaed  from  atatic  aecuvity  nna- 
alona  and  free  to  carry  the  battle  to  the  enemy,  the  dlviaion  .loea  well  on 
the  battlefield.  g  i  I 

d.  Coatinued  improrement  in  the  affectiveneaa  of  territorial  forcea 
ia  raqoirad  if  the  lat  Infantry  Divialon  (ARVN)  ia  to  remain  mobile,  flev 
ible,  and  free  of  the  conatralnta  impoaed  by  atatic  aecnrity  miaaiona  in 
the  lowlanda.  The  10 lat  Airborne  Diviaion'a  program  to  train  territoriaj 
forcea  haa  been  cloaely  coordinated  with  the  UShfC  Combined  Action 
Platoon  (CAP)  prograili  and  with  the  adviaory  effort  in  the  province.  Sut 
atantial  progreaa  haa  been  made;  however,  further  energiaing  of  the 
program  ia  required  The  enemy'a  avowed  goal  of  diarnpting  thla  effort 
reinforce  my  belief  that  cloae-in  aecurity  provided  by  territorial  forcek 
will  be  k  :ey  factor  in  complete  Vietnamixatlon  of  the  war. 

3.  (U)  Peraonnel  and  Adminiatration:  * 

a.  1  f.y  a,  adminiatratioo,  and  peraonnel  aurp' rt  ha\c 

immediate  and  direct  effect  upon  the  individual  eoldier.  Efficient  haudliii’ 
uf  theae  mattera  ia  eaaential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  morale  nec- 
eaaary  to  accompliab  the  difficult  taakja  required  of  the  men  in  the  diviaioL 
Peraonnel  service*  must  be  continuous  from  tbe  day  a  soldier  joins  the 
organlnation  until  he  leaves,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  must  coatlnne  after 
ha  departs. 

b.  Assignment  of  ofScera  haa  been  of  particular  concern  to  me  because 
of  the  eritlcai  impact  their  proper  utiliaation  has  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  division  and  because  of  the  effect  these  eeaigamsata  have  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  cara.'r  devalopnaeat. 

c.  Two  areas  of  particular  coacam  throughout  my  tour  hare  been  | 
reenlletmeui  and  aafdty.  The  aklUs  required  la  today's  Army,  particularly 
la  view  of  the  constant  personnel  turbuleacst  deaaaad  aa  aggrcesive  program 
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SUBJECT:  Senior  Offioer'*  Debriefing  Report 

to  retnln  higJi  quality  eoldiera.  Significant  atridea  have  been  made  in  thie 
area.  Safety,  both  or  the  greond  and  in  the  air,  haa  received  my  cloae, 
peraonal  attention.  We  can  ill  afford  the  reduction  in  combat  power  cauaed 
by  thoughtleaa  or  careleaa  acta.  A  vigoroua  program  to  reduce  nonbattle 
caaualtlea  waa  Implemented  and  en^haaized  at  every  opportunity.  Reaulta 
accompliahed  in  aviation  aafety  have  been  particularly  noteworthy. 

4.  (U)  Logiatica:  The  internal  management  of  aupply  and  maintenance 
functlona  haa  been  aignificantly  improved.  Cuatemer  and  demand  aatia- 
faction  ratea,  ASL  zero  balancea,  and  the  operational  readineaa  ratea  of 
aircraft,  armament,  electronic,  and  automotive  itema  have  ahown  marked 
improvement.  Effective  reaource  utilization  and  a  vigoroua  coat  reduction 
program  have  played  a  major  role  in  the  dlviaion’a  ability  to  auatain  oper- 
ationa  at  the  required  level  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  reaourcea. 

5.  (C)  Civic  Action  and  Paychologlcal  Operationa: 

t 

a.  The  principal  objectivea  of  the  diviaion'a  civic  action  program  have 
been  to  improve  the  image  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the  living 
conditiona  of  the  people.  Through  liaiaon  and  coordination  with  local 
officiala,  extenaive  repair  and  conatruction  projecta  were  initiated  and 
completed,  medical  aaaiatance  and  health  training  ware  conducted,  and 
aaaiatance  in  the  reaettlement  of  refugeea  waa  accompliahed.  Reaulta 

are  reflected  in  the  Improved  attitjde  of  the  people  to  help  themaelvea  and 
counter  the  efforta  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

b.  All  aval’  Able  meana  of  communication  have  been  exploited  and 
expanded  to  influence  all  groupa  »  friendly,  neutral,  or  hoatil*  ••  to  aup- 
port  both  military  and  civilian  organizationa  in  achieving  the  Government 
of  Viatnam'a  national  objectivea.  Paychologlcal  operationa  have  been 
fully  integrated  into  all  tactical  and  pacification  operationa  conducted  ^y 

the  divlalon.  Evidence  of  deterioration  in  the  enemy'a  morale  and  increaaed 
popular  aupport  for  the  Go  'ernment  reflect  the  aucceaa  of  theae  efforta. 

6.  (U)  Combat  Operationa.  The  combined  combat  operationa  of  the  101  at 
/.irborne  Diviaion  (Airmobile)  and  the  lat  Infantry  Dlviaion  (ARVN)  have 
forced  all  major  enemy  elementa  out  of  the  populated  lowlanda  and  kept 
them  at  bay  while  providing  aecurity  for  the  training  and  building  effort 

to  prepare  the  Vietnat  leae  people  for  their  own  defenae.  The  territorial 
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SUBJECT:  Senior  Officer'*  Debriefing  Report 

force*  training  program  bae  eeen  Regional  Force  unite  operate  in  the  can¬ 
opied  jxmgle  areaa  for  the  first  time;  Popular  Force  units  are  becoming 
effectlTe  in  providing  local  securitr  to  villages  and  hamlets;  and  the 
development  of  the  pre  /iouslr  nonexistent  People's  Self  Defense  Force 
is  encouraging.  Success  of  the  pacification  program  is  evidenced  by  the 
expansion  of  businesses,  increased  construction  of  new  homes,  initiation 
and  completion  of  self-help  projects,  resettlement  of  refugees,  and 
heightened  interest  of  the  people  in  the  programs  of  the  province.  In 
Tfaua  Thlen  Province,  operations  conducted  during  the  past  year  have 
brought  the  division  close  to  the  goal  of  our  national  policy  of  "Vletnam- 
ising"  the  war. 


7.  (U)  It  has  been  a  unique  privilege  to  command  this  great  division  in 

combat.  1  am  proud  of  its  accomplishments  in  its  current  "Rendeevous 
With  Destiny.  " 


5  Incl 

1.  Intelligence  and  Combat 

Operations 

2.  Administration 

3.  Logistics 

4.  Civic  Action 

5.  Psychological  Operations 


/yOHN  M.  WRI 
^  /Major  General 
Conomanding 
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INTELLIGENCS  AMD  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 


1.  (C)  Operation  KENTUCKY  JUMPER  (concluded  14  Aug  69). 

a.  On  25  May  1969  enemy  forcea  were  deployed  in  Baae  Area  611  in 
Laoe  and  in  the  western  portions  of  Thua  Thien  Province,  Three  NVA 
regiments,  the  6th,  9th,  and  29th  were  located  in  the  A  Shau  Valley,  while 
the  4th  and  5th  Regiments  operated  in  the  Phu  Loc  mountains  and  northern 
Quang  Nam  Province  and  southwest  of  Hue,  respectively.  Local  force  units 
continued  operations  on  the  periphery  of  the  populated  areas. 

b.  Operation  KENTUCKY  JUMPER  began  on  1  March  and  was  aimed 
at  interdiction  of  enemy  base  areas,  infiltration  routes,  and  lines  of  com> 
munications  and  the  location,  identification,  and  destruction  of  NVA/VC 
forces  and  infrastructure.  The  scope  of  the  operation  changed  on  15  May, 
when  the  1st  Brigade  headquarters,  two  infantry  battalions,  and  supporting 
units  moved  to  Tam  Ky  and  initiated  Operation  LAMAR  PLAIN  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Americal  Division.  The  remaining  units  were 
repositioned  to  compensate  for  this  reduction  in  available  forces.  The 

3d  Brigade  conducted  operations  in  the  A-Shau  Valley,  and  the  2d  Brigade 
operated  generally  in  the  lowland  areas  of  Thua  Thden  Province.  This 
alignment  of  tmits  remained  in  effect  until  toe  1st  Brigade  returned  to 
division  control  in  mid-August.  Operation  KENTUCKY  JUMPER  marked 
the  successful  transition  of  the  division  from  an  airborne  to  an  airnnobile 
configuration  and  was  characterised  by  multi-battalion  airmobile  assaults 
and  continued  close  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  1st  Inf  Div 
(ARVN).  From  this  close  relationship  evolved  techniques  of  coordination  and 
personal  and  professional  relationships  which  were  refined  in  subsequent 
operations.  Additionally,  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  morale  and 
fighting  ability  of  the  ARVN  soldier  and  ARVN  units  became  obvious. 

Enemy  losses  during  this  operation  were  1675  NVA/VC  KIA,  41  captured, 
and  5  Hoi  Chanhs,  During  the  period  25  May  to  14  Aug,  one  brigade 
operation  already  in  progress  was  terminated  and  two  additional  opera¬ 
tions  began, 

(1)  APACHE  SNOW  (concluded  7  Jun  69).  This  operation  by  the  3d 
Brigade  and  the  1st  Regiment  (ARVN),  conducted  in  coordination  with  the 
9th  Marine  Regiment  (US)  and  3d  Regiment  (ARVN),  was  designed  to  defeat 
enemy  forces  in  the  northern  A  Shau  Valley.  Airnnobile  multi-battalion 
assaults  along  the  Laotian  border  placed  forces  between  enemy  positions 
and  their  sanctuary  areas,  forcing  them  to  stand  and  fight.  APACHE 
SNOW  was  a  classic  campaign  In  which  the  enemy  was  found,  fixed,  and 
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deatroyed  in  place.  At  3l  reiult  of  this  operation,  the  7th  and  8th  Bat¬ 
talions,  29th  NVA  Regiment  were  rendered  combat  ineffective  and  with¬ 
drew  across  the  border  into  Laos,  having  suffered  691  hilled  and 
five  PW,  Additionally,  241  individual  and  40  crew-served  weapons, 
and  large  amounts  of  equipment  raptured. 

(2)  MONTGOMERY  RENDEZVOUS  (8  Jun  -  14  Aug  69).  In  the 
northern  A  Shau  Valley,  the  6th  and  9th  Battalions  of  the  29th  NVA  Regi¬ 
ment  had  been  operating  with  little  interference.  Additionally,  the  803d 
NVA  Regiment's  location  was  confirmed  as  being  in  the  Rao  Lao  Valley 
area  with  the  misaion  of  attacki.ng  and  harassing  Allied  fire  support 
bases  in  the  A  Shau.  Movement  .of  the  675th  Artillery  Regiment  into 
eastern  Base  Area  611  wm  :tl,«  ■>  rncriiored.  This  operation  was  designed 
to  deny  the  enemy  the  use  of  the  A  Shau  Valley,  an  area  that  was  vital 

to  his  logistical  and  tactical  staging.  Contact  during  the  first  week  was 
sporadic.  However,  on  14  and  13  Jitne,  two  sapper  attacks  against 

Fire  Support  Baoes  Berchtesgaden  ar;  i  Cxirrahee  resulted  in  84  NVA  KIA , 

The  3d  Brigade,  with  the  3d  ARVN  Regiment,  maintained  constant  pres¬ 
sures  on  .the  enemy  by  ^  cumbination  of  airmobile  assaults  and  armored 
reconnaissance  operations.  Taking  maximum  advantage  of  the  flexibility 
inherent  in  alrmobility  and  the  ftrcp.'wer  of  the  armored  task  force,  every 
contact  was  rapidly  reinforced  and  erpioited.  At  the  close  of  MONTGOMERY 
RENDEZVOUS,  the  enemy  had  suffered  451  killed,  8  PWs,  and  over  270 
individual  and  crew-served  weapons  capti.red.  The  9th  Battalion,  29th 
Regiment  was  farced  to  withdraw'  into  l.,aos,  and  heavy  casualties  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  sapper  units  cf  the  303d  Regiment. 

(3)  CAMPBELL  STREAMER  (11  Jv.i  -  15  Aug  69).  Throughout  the 
early  summer  months,  Phu  Imc  District  continued  to  experience  a  signif¬ 
icant  number  of  enemy  initiated  inridcnts.  In  June,  attacks  on  US  and 
GVN  installations  along  QLl  culminated  in  a  sapper  attack  against  FSB 
Tomahawk.  Additionally,  the  Phu  Loc  Armed  Battalion,  in  conjunction 
with  the  4th  NVA  Regiment  continue!  to  intcidlct  the  Hue-Da  Nang  rail¬ 
road  and  QLl.  In  conjunction  with  the  54th  ARVN  Regiment,  the  2d 
Brigade  initiated  a  two-phased  operation  to  defeat  the  .tnemy  and  force 
him  deeper  into  the  mountr-iins  away  fre.u  'he  population  centers  and  lines 
of  communication.  Systematic,  detailed  Searches  followed  the  initial 

air  assaults  into  the  area,  and  enemy  contact  was  light  throughout  the 
initial  phase  of  the  operation.  Phase  II  of  the  plan  expanded  operations 
into  northern  Quang  Nam  Province,  but  enemy  contact  rennained  light. 

To  facilitate  future  airmobile  operations  in  the  Phu  Loc  mountain  area. 
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all  participating  unit!  executed  an  exteneive  LZ  conatruction  program. 

At  the  cloae  of  CAMPBELL  STREAMER,  the  Phu  Loc  Armed  Battalion 
had  been  forced  to  withdraw  deeper  into  the  mountalne,  enemy  initiated 
incidents  decreased  significantly,  and  the  enemy  had  lost  58  Killed, 
six  PW,  and  57  indiridual  and  ten  crewoserved  weapons  captured. 

2.  (C)  Operation  RICHLAND  SQUARE  (15  Aug  -  28  Sep  69). 

a.  This  operation  began  as  the  1st  Brigade  returned  to  division 
control  after  three  months  under  OPCON  of  the  Americal  Division.  Bri¬ 
gade  missions  and  AOs  were  assigned,  and  coordination/liaison  respon¬ 
sibility  with  ARVN  units  fixed.  The  concept  underlying  the  operation 
and  the  close  working  relationships  established  during  its  course  were 

to  have  significant  impact  on  all  future  operations.  The  basic  concept 
of  RICHLAND  SQUARE  was  to  provide  the  degree  of  security  for  the 
population  required  for  accelerated  pacification  while  continuing  to  inter¬ 
dict  enemy  lines  of  communication  and  base  areas  in  the  A  Shau  Valley. 

The  disposition  of  forces  under  this  concept  was  instrumental  in  segre¬ 
gating  NVA  and  local  force  units  from  the  VC  infrastructure,  thus  deny¬ 
ing  them  access  to  the  people. 

b.  Three  brigade  operations  were  conducted  as  part  of  RICHLAND 
SQUARE. 

(1)  CUMBERLAND  THUNDER.  The  1st  Brigade,  in  cooperation 
with  the  3d  ARVN  Regiment,  initia':ed  this  operation  against  the  5th  NVA 
Regiment  and  local  force  iinits  operating  in  the  Phu  Loc  mountains.  Con¬ 
tact  throughout  the  operation  was  light,  with  the  enemy  avoiding  decisive 
engagement.  Sporadic  contact  with  trail  watchers,  snipers,  and  rice 
collecting  parties  accounted  for  the  ma'o  Ity  of  enemy  contacts.  Enemy 
losses  were  83  KIA,  one  PW,  and  35  individual  and  three  crew-served 
weapons  captured. 

(2)  CLAIBORNE  CHUTE.  The  fall  rice  harvest,  which  was  to  begin 
on  20  August  in  Thua  Thien  Province,  was  anticipated  to  be  a  major  target 
of  enemy  activity.  Elements  of  the  7th  Front  and  the  5th  and  6th  NVA 
Regiments  were  believed  to  be  moving  into  positions  to  disrupt  the  harvest. 
The  2d  Brigade,  in  cooperation  with  the  1st  ARVN  Regiment,  conducted 
intensive  security  operations  along  QLl  and  reconnaissance-in-force 
operations  in  the  rocket  belt  area.  Saturation  patrolling  successfully 
inter nipted  enemy  efforts  to  infiltrate  rice  collecting  parties- into  the 
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populated  areas.  The  nee  harvest  was  accomplished  without  interruption, 
and  the  enemy  suffered  34  KIA.  two  PW,  and  over  75  individual  and  crew- 
served  weapons  captured. 

(3)  LOUISIANA  LEE.  Airmobile  assaults  and  armored  reconnaissance 
operations  of  the  3d  Hrigade  and  3d  ARVM  Regiment  maintained  Allied  dom¬ 
inance  in  the  A  Shau  Valley.  After  having  sustained  heavy  casualties  for 
the  preceding  five  months,  the  enemy  avoided  contact  and  employed 
indirect  fire  attacks  against  fireh-ves  supporting  the  operation.  In  order 
to  conduct  surveillance  ovet  the  maximum  area,  units  were  deployed  in 
small  reconnaissance  teams  and  patrolled  toward  and  along  the  Laotian 
border.  Relying  on  airmohility  to  react  to  enemy  contacts,  this  tactic 
was  successful  in  rnainta- ning  pressure  on  the  enemy  and  forced  him  to 
continue  his  westward  movement  into  Laos.  As  a  result  of  this  operation, 
the  enemy  was  effectively  denied  the  use  of  the  A  Shau  Valley  and,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  large  cache  sites,  he  suffered  67  KIA,  three  PW, 
and  over  30  individual  and  crew  -served  weapons  captured. 

3.  (C)  Operation  REPUP  Lie  SQUARE  (29  Sep  -  6  Dec  69). 

a.  In  August,  the  division  staff  began  detailed  studies  on  the  expected 
effect  of  the  pending  tnensoon  eeascu  on  the  division’s  ability  to  sustain 
operations  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  AO,  particularly  in  the  A 
Shau  Valley.  Although  weather  wmild  be  a  major  factor  influencing  the 
division's  ability  to  keep  open  the  air  and  ground  lines  of  communication 
into  the  A  Shau  Valley,  the  declaim  was  made  in  early  September  to 
maintain  forces  in  the  A  SV.au  Valley  This  decision  was  altered  shortly 
thereafter,  when  the  division  was  assigned  the  mission  to  screen  the 
redeployment  of  the  3d  Marine  V^ivision  from  Quang  Tri  Provnnee.  A 
study  of  the  mission,  requiring  a  brigade  of  two  infantry  battalions,  dic¬ 
tated  a  revision  of  the  earlier  estimate  and  decision.  To  maintain  forces 
in  Quang  Tri  Province  .and  in  the  A  Shau  Valley  would  have  major  impact 
on  the  division's  ability  to  support  patiiTcation  in  the  populated  lowlands. 
Therefore  the  decision  was  made  to  relocate  forces  oail  of  the  A  Shau 
Valley  and  to  increase  security  in  the  lowlands.  The  brigade  operation 
conducted  to  screen  the  redeployment  '  the  3d  Marine  Division  was 
designated  Operation  NOF.  ION  FALI,S  and  is  discussed  in  paragraph  3b 
below.  The  operations  of  the  1st  and  Zd  Brigades  in  the  lowland  and  pied¬ 
mont  areas  were  characterized  by  small  unit  patrols  and  ambushes. 

These  operations,  designed  to  prevent  NVA/VC  units  from  using  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  source  of  supplies  and  recruits,  effectively  stopped  the  flow  of 
rice  from  the  lowlands  into  the  mountains.  Total  enemy  casualties  for 
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REPUBLIC  SQUARE  w«re  Z54  KIA.  slsteen  PW,  three  Hoi  Cheahe,  end 
182  individual  and  crew-served  weapons  capturad. 

b.  Operation  NORTON  FALL,S  (29  £ep  3  Nov  69).  This  operation 
was  conducted  by  the  3d  Brigade  to  screen  the  redeployment  of  the  3d 
Marine  Division  from  Ouang  Tri  Province.  Operating  from  a  command 
post  at  the  Mai  Loc  CIDG  camp,  the  3d  Brigade  deployed  two  battalions 
west  of  Vandergrift  Combat  Base  in  small  reconnaissance  teams.  The 
ability  rapidly  to  insert  and  extract  forces  in  critical  areas  permitted 
maintaining  pressure  on  the  enemy  while  insuring  the  uninterrupted  move¬ 
ment  of  the  3d  Marine  Division.  During  this  period,  elements  of  the 
division  accounted  for  66  enemy  killed  and  over  30  weapons  captured. 

c.  Operation  SATURATE  (5  Oct  -  4  Dec  69).  This  operation  was 
conducted  by  the  1st  Bn  (Ambl),  327th  Inf  in  coordination  with  elements 
of  the  54th  ARVN  Regiment  and  Thua  Thien  Sector  forces.  Not  planned 
as  part  of  REPUBLIC  SQUARE,  this  operation  was  entintly  conceived, 
executed,  and  controlled  by  the  sector  headquarters.  Operational  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  coordination  of  US,  ARVN,  and  territorial  forces  were 
further  refined.  In  addition  to  the  combat  operations  conducted,  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  territorial  forces  was  initiated  by  the  battalion.  The 
experience  gained  in  the  training  of  territorial  forces  was  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  division  training  program  aimed  at  upgrading  the 
effectiveness  of  these  forces.  Although  only  eight  enemy  KIA  were 
attributed  to  the  US  unit  participating  in  the  operation,  the  overall  result 
of  the  operation  was  the  virtual  cQndnation  of  the  VC  infrastructure  from 
Phu  Thu  District.  At  the  start  of  the  operation,  the  strength  of  the  VCl 
was  estimated  at  SO  to  70.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  this  estimate 
was  reduced  to  18. 

4,  (C)  Operation  RANDOLPH  GLEN  (7  Dec  69  -  31  Mar  70). 

a.  With  the  relocation  of  division  \inlts  into  the  lowland  and  piedmont 
areas,  the  enemy  began  a  general  eastward  movement  toward  the  popula¬ 
tion  centers.  No  major  offensive  activity  was  noted  as  the  enemy  appeared 
to  concentrate  on  the  noovement  of  supplies,  the  establishment  of  forward 
base  areas,  and  the  infiltration  of  some  units  toward  the  edge  of  the 
mountainous  region.  This  eastward  movement  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  this  operation  with  the  enemy  taking  advantage  of  the  northeast 
monsoon. 

b.  Operation  RANDOLPH  GLEN  was  developed  in  coordination  with 
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the  1st  Inf  Div  (ARVN)  and  Thua  Thlen  Province/Sector  officials  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  single  concept  reflecting  a  fully  integrated  effort  to  accelerate  the 
attainment  of  all  the  objectives  of  the  Province  Pacification  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan.  The  operation  epitomised  the  "one  war  concept,  "  with 
emphasis  on  training  of  local  forces  and  combined  operations  with  Regional 
and  Popular  Force  units.  The  disposition  of  forces  within  the  101st  Abn 
Div  (Ambl)  area  of  operations  was  designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
flexibility  possible  in  order  to  respond  to  any  situation  in  NICTZ  and  to 
establish  a  shield  of  security  behind  which  pacification  and  development 
in  the  populated  lowlands  could  progress.  Extensive  offensive  operations 
were  conducted  on  the  periphery  of  the  populated  lowlands  to  locate,  inter¬ 
dict,  and  destroy  enemy  forces.  Quick  reaction,  limited  objective  opera¬ 
tions  were  conducted  west  of  the  piedmont  region  in  response  to  hard  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  periodic  interdiction  of  the  A  Shau  Valley  was  conducted  on  a 
continuous  basis.  Dedicated  forces  were  assigned  to  train  and  upgrade 
the  territorial  forces  and  eliminate  the  VCLF/VCl  operating  in  Phong  Dien 
and  Pbu  Loc  Districts.  Mobile  training  teams  were  formed  to  train  ter¬ 
ritorial  forces  in  those  districts  in  which  divisional  units  did  not  habitually 
operate.  All. operations  conducted  by  the  division  were  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  direct  contribution  to  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Thua  Thlen  Province  Pacification  and  Development  Plan.  Improvement  in 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  territorial  forces  was  encouraging.  By  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  capability  of  PSDF  units  to  secure  their  hamlets  and  villages,  PF 
units  woTild  be  released  to  provide  security  for  key  installations  and  lines 
of  communication.  This  capability  would,  in  turn,  permit  RF  companies 
to  become  more  mobile  and  assume  re sponsibility  for  security  operations 
on  the  fringe  areas  of  the  populated  lowU4ids,  releasing  ARVN  units  for 
operations  deeper  into  the  mountaine,  The  first  tangible  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  concep*  appeared  in  March,  when  territorial  forces 
relieved  the  1st  Inf  Div  (ARVN)  of  the  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  Hue  Citadel. 

c.  Operation  PANDOLPfi  GI.£N,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  US/ 
GVN  forces,  significantly  furthered  the  mutual  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
governments  of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  and  better  prepared  GVN 
forces  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  combat,  pacification,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  in  Thua  Thiei;  Province.  Enemy  losses  were  668  KIA, 

19  PWs,  and  323  individual  and  35  crew-served  weapons  captured. 

5,  (C)  Operation  TEXAS  STAR  (1  Apr  -  continuing).  Throughout  the  con¬ 

duct  of  RANDOLPH  GLEN,  enemy  forces  continued  eastward  movement. 

By  March,  they  posed  a  significant  threat  to  the  success  of  the  pacification 
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effort  in  the  lowUnds.  Enemy  force*  oppoeing  tiie  divieicn  at  this  time 
had  increased  to  the  highest  level  since  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

TEXAS  STAR  was  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the  concepts  evolved 
during  RANDOLPH  GLEN.  The  major  differences  were  changes  in 
brigade  AOs  and  responsibilities  and  the  extension  of  brigade  operations 
deeper  into  the  motintain  regions.  A  major  planning  consideration  for 
this  operation  was  the  knowledge  that  in  time,  all  or  part  of  the  division 
would  leave  Thua  Thien  Province.  Brigade  AOs  were  adjusted  in  order  to 
preclude  a  major  change  in  the  close  working  relationships  previously 
established  at  the  district  level  and  to  minimize  the  impact  on  operations 
of  the  departure  of  any  division  elements  from  the  areal  The  2d  Brigade 
was  assigned  the  mission  to  support  pacification  in  the  lowland  areas, 
while  the  1st  and  3d  Brigades  focused  their  attention  on  operations  deeper 
into  the  canopy.  The  adjustment  of  ARVN  regimental  Abs  coincided  with 
the  changing  brigade  AOs,  and  the  close  working  relationship  established 
between  101st  and  ARVN  units  continued  \inlnterrupted.  This  disposition 
of  forces  will  cause  the  least  turbulence  and  have  the  least  impact  on 
attainment  of  complete  pacification  in  Thua  Thien  Province  when  elements 
of  the  division  are  required  in  other  areas  of  Vietnam. 

6.  (C)  Intelligence  Collection  Effort. 

a.  Air  Cavalry.  Every  major  operation  conducted  by  the  101st  Abn 
Div  (Ambl)  made  maximum  use  of  the  assigned  air  cavalry  squadron. 

The  progressive  expansion  of  the  division  reconnaissance  and  surveillance 
zone  caused  an  increase  in  requirements  for  air  cavalry  coverage.  This 
need  was  filled  in  December  1969  with  the  conversion  of  Company  A,  101st 
Avn  Bn  (Aslt  Hel)  to  Troop  F  (Prov),  2d  Sqdn  (Ambl),  17th  Cav.  This 
provisional  air  cavalry  troop  was  exnployed  to  conduct  aerial  reconnaissance 
in  the  piedmont  regions  of  the  division  area  of  operation' until  it  was  deac¬ 
tivated  and  reconfigured  as  an  assault  helicopter  company  in  March  1970. 

b.  Aerial  Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance. 

(1)  Visual  reconnaissance  assets  increased  from  two  OID  sorties  per 
day  to  12  sorties  per  day  in  February  1970.  This  increase  permitted 
daily  VR  of  the  western  DMZ,  Loatian  border,  and  major  infiltration 
routes. 

(2)  The  Imagery  Interpretation  Section,  101st  MI  Co  (Div)  was  moved 
from  Camp  Eagle  and  collocated  with  the  signal  photo  laboratory  at  Phu 
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Bai  Combat  Bate  in  July  1969,  thereby  reducing  the  time  required  to  deliver 
reaulta  of  photographic  misaiona  to  the  requeating  unit. 

(3)  Airborne  Peraonnel  Detector  (Sniffer)  miaaiona  were  conducted 
to  provide  information  on  areaa  of  intereat,  to  aaaiat  in  locating  enemy 
bate  areaa  aiKl  cache  aitea,  and  to  detect  enemy  movement.  The  brigades 
conducted  Sniffer  nniaaiona  in  their  reapective  areaa  of  operation,  while 
the  2d  Sqdn  (Ambl),  17th  Cav  conducted  miaaiona  in  the  reconnaiaaance 
aone  and  apecial  miaaiona  requested  by  the  brigades.  The  division 
chentical  section  provided  technical  assistance. 

c.  Ground  Surveillance. 

(1)  In  September  1969,  the  G2  ground  surveillance  section  was  formed 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  all  ground  surveillance  activities,  to  include 
radars,  anti -intrusion  devices,  and  unattended  ground  sensors.  At  that 
time,  17  sensor  strings  were  being  read  out  by  seven  monitor  sites.  By 
March  1970,  the  number  of  sensor  strings  increased  to  47,  with  24  additioxial 
strings  in  the  division  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  zone  monitored  by 
Air  Force  EC-121  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

(2)  In  August  1969.  the  101st  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  initiated  a  program  for 
assisting  let  Inf  Div  (ARVN)  units  in  training  and  procurement  of  sensor 
equipment.  This  program  quickly  eicpanded  to  include  implant  missions 
as  well  as  opening  new  monitor  sites. 

(3)  Ground  surveillance  radars  were  redistributed  within  the  division, 
providing  two  AN/PPS  5  radars  per  infantry  battalion  and  two  AN/PP3  4 
radars  in  each  brigade  headquarters.  Three  additional  AN/PPS  4  radars 
were  retained  in  the  801st  Main^  Bn  as  maintenance  floats. 

(4)  In  October  1969.  the  division  developed  the  radar  raid.  Conducted 
by  moving  frequently  AN/PPS  4  or  5  radars  with  a  security  force  to  dominant 
terrain  features  outside  firebases,  these  raids  provided  surveillance  along 
routes  of  infiltration  previously  masked  by  terrain.  By  conducting  raids 
within  eidstlng  artillery  fans  and  providing  coordinated  quick-fire  channels, 
targets  discovered  were  rapidly  engaged. 

d,  Counter-Intelligence. 

(1)  The  Volunteer  Informant  Program  (VIP)  continued  to  provide 
reliable  intelligence  information  and  led  to  the  capture  of  large  quantities 
of  enemy  equipment  and  more  than  50  NVA/VC  KIA  since  June  1969. 
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(2)  In  February  1970,  the  mlaelon  of  the  counter-intelligence  eectipn, 
101st  MI  Co  (Div)  changed  frorn  direct  support  of  the  brigades  to  area 
support  of  the  division.  This  change  in  mission  allowed  the  most  efficient 
employment  of  available  counter-intelllgoncc  assets  when  the  section  was 
reduced  in  strength  from  24  to  16  personnel  and  was  required  to  assume 
the  counter-intelligence  security  responsibilities  of  Fhu  Bal  Combat  Base 
upon  departure  of  the  XXIV  Corps  security  section. 

e.  Liaison.  The  ACofS,  G2  requires  daily  contact  with  numerous 
US  and  CVN  military,  paramilitary,  and  civilian  organizations  operating 
in  Thus  Thien  Province.  Agencies  with  which  intelligence  and  counter¬ 
intelligence  information  is  exchanged  include: 

G2  Security  Section,  XXIV  Corps,  Da  Nang. 

525th  Combat  Evaluation  Group,  Saigon. 

Det  A,  1st  Bn,  525th  MI  Gp,  Quang  Trl  City. 

Det  B,  1st  Bn,  525th  MI  Gp,  Thua  Thien  Province. 

Pacification,  Security  and  Coordination  (PSC)  (Static  Census  Grievanc 
Special  Police,  and  PIC)  Hue. 

Phoenix/ Phuong  Hoang  Committee,  Hue. 

1  PIOCC,  13  DIOCC,  Thua  Thien  Province. 

1  PIOCC,  5  DIOCC,  Quang  Tri  Province, 

Thua  Thien  Sector  headquarters. 

Strategic  Research  and  Azulysis  (SRA),  J2,  MACV. 

517th  Ml  Detachment,  let  Bde,  5th  Inf  Div  (Mech). 

National  Police  Advisor,  Hue.  , 

Plans  and  Development,  G2  (Cl),  USARV. 

Combined  Action  Team  (CAT),  Huong  Tra. 

3d  Combined  Action  Group  (CAG),  Phu  Bai. 

Phoenix  Training  Program,  Vung  Tau. 

524th  MI  Group,  Da  Nang. 

Naval  Intelligence  Liaison  Officer  (NILO),  Hue, 

Korean  Counter-Intelligence  Corps  (CIC),  Hue, 

7.  (C)  Lessons  Learned. 

a.  Surveillance  and  Target  Acquisition  Program.  Essential  to  the 
interdiction  of  enemy  activity  and  lines  of  comnxuni cation  is  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  surveillance  system  that  incorporates  aerial  observation,  radar 
detection,  and  artillery  fire  support. 

(1)  Aerial  surveillance.  Target  acquisition  and  surveillance  teams 
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reconnoltered  throughout  the  AO  io  search  of  enerr-.y  emplacements  and 
activity.  En^loylng  an  OH6A  and  an  AHIG  (ARA)  aircraft,  acquired 
targets  were  engaged  with  aerial  rockets,  cannon  artillery,  and  air  strikes. 
The  lowlands  and  piedmont  areas  were  reconnoitered  on  a  daily  basis, 
using  fixed-wing  aircraft  from  XXIV  Corps  resources.  With  an  experi¬ 
enced  observer  from  division  artillery,  this  program  accomplished  daily 
surveillance  in  specific  areas  and  revealed  any  rhange  in  enemy  activity. 
The  program  was  designed  to  have  an  aircraft  airborne  at  all  times  during 
daylight  hours  to  provide  maneuver  units  with  aerla;  observation  and 
adjustment  of  artillery  fire. 

(2)  Radar  surveillance. 

(a)  The  AN/TPS  25  ground  surveillance  radar  has  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  the  AO  for  long  range  surveillance.  Operating  at  night 
and  in  all  weather  conditions,  the  radar  has  detected  personnel  and  vehi¬ 
cles,  which  were  then  engaged  by  fire.  The  total  integration  of  radars 
and  other  surveillance  devices  into  a  coordinated  program  has  increased 
the  division's  ability  to  identify  and  attack  enemy  activity. 

(b)  The  increasing  number  of  enemy  attacks  by  fire  has  dictated 
greater  utilization  of  the  AN/MPQ  4A  counter-mortar  radar.  Frequent 
relocation  of  these  radars  into  areas  of  probable  attack  has  resulted  in 

a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  suspe<.ted  firing  positions  engaged 
by  counter-mortar  fire. 

b.  Combined  Operations  and  frj.ining  with  ARVN  Artillery. 

(1)  Operations.  Combined  artillery  operations  with  the  1st  Inf  Div 
Arty  (ARVN)  were  continuous.  US  and  ARVN  artillery  units  were  collocated 
on  fire  support  bases  with  adjacent  or  combined  fire  direction  centers  to 
provide  artillery  support  for  combined  operations  of  ground  units.  Fire 
requests  from  US  and/or  ARVN  maneuver  forces  were  processed  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  uncommitted  artillery  battery  in  range  regardless  of  nation¬ 
ality,  These  operations  not  only  assisted  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
ARVN  artillery  units,  but  increased  the  responsive n‘*!ss  and  availability 

of  artillery  support  throughout  the  AO. 

(2)  Training.  Programs  were  established  wi  L  ihe  1st  Inf  Div  Arty 
(ARVN)  for  training  in  meteorological  survey,  AN/MPQ  4  radar  operations, 
chronographic  equipment  operation,  artillery  survey,  airmobile  artillery 
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t<«ckai4uet,  fire  direction,  end  firing  better/  operetiona.  The  inatruc- 
tlon  waa  preaented  in  the  form  of  practical  ezerciaea  to  ARVN  officer  a 
and  nonconuniaaioned  officera,  who  then  conducted  claaaea  and  pj-acti- 
cal  ererciaea  for  their  own  unite. 

c.  Artillery  Quick  Fire  Channel  with  ARVN  Unite,  The  range  capa¬ 
bility  of  ARVN  and  US  artillery  unita  within  a  brigade  or  regimental 
area  of  operationa  often  enabled  unita  from  both  diviaiona  to  fire  in  aup- 
port  of  combined  operationa.  To  make  full  uae  of  thia  reinforcing  capa¬ 
bility  and  inaure  reaponaive  Hre  aupport,  the  language  barrier  waa 
overcome  by  eatabliahing  direct  artillery  liaiaon  with  each  ARVN  regi¬ 
mental  command  poat.  Coordination  of  firea,  eatabliahment  of  priori- 
tiea,  and  tranalation  of  fire  requeata  were  effected  rapidly  through  a 
quick-fire  channel.  The  miaaion  originated  with  the  maneuver  unit  and 
waa  paaaed  through  the  direct  aupport  artillery  battalion  to  the  regimen¬ 
tal  CP.  Here  it  waa  proceaaed  by  the  fire  aupport  coordination  elements 
and  tranamitted  to  a  firing  battery.  The  miaaion  could  originate  from 
either  a  US  or  an  ARVN  unit. 

d.  Calibration  of  ARVN  Artillery.  A  program  waa  initiated  to  train 
ARVN  artillery  unita  in  the  uae  of  the  M-36  radar  chronograph  for  cali¬ 
bration  of  artillery  weapons  in  order  to  determine  velocity  error  which 
ia  necessary  to  insure  accurate  delivery  of  fire.  Extensive  on-the-job 
training  was  conducted  and  resulted  in  the  ability  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
operate  and  maintain  chronograph  equipment. 

e.  Artillery  Raids. 

(1)  As  the  size  of  the  division  area  of  operationa  increased,  the 
division  perfected  the  artillery  raid,  a  technique  designed  to  extend 
available  combat  power  into  remote  areas  and  to  mass  fires  on  enemy 
unita,  base  areas,  and  cache  sites  beyond  the  range  of  artillery  at 
fixed  firebaaes.  These  raids  are  normally  eight  to  72  hours  in  duration 
and  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  airmobility  and  the  aerial  observa¬ 
tion  and  target  acquisition  capabilities  of  the  division.  The  majority  of 
the  raids  has  been  conducted  with  105mm  and  155mm  howitzer  units  of 
division  artillery.  However,  nondivisional  unita,  to  include  XXlV  Corps 
Artillery  self-propelled  howitzer/g\xn  batteries,  have  been  employed  in  sup 
port  of  lOlat  Abn  Div  (Ambl)  raids.  These  raids  have  served  to  deny 
the  enemy  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  movement  he  previously  enjoyed 
in  known  base  and  storage  areas. 
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(2)  Experience  haa  demonatrated  that  artillery  raida  are  beat 
conducted  and  controlled  by  a  brigade  headquartera.  The  deciaion 

to  conduct  a  raid  ia  normally  made  at  iiviaion  level.  The  target  area 
ia  aelected  baaed  on  all  available  intelligence,  and  a  apecific  area  of 
operation  for  the  raid  ia  aaaigned  to  the  brigade  headquartera,  Divi- 
aion  artillery  or  nondiviaional  artillery  elementa  aupport  the  raid  with 
the  requeated  or  available  number  of  firing  batteriea.  The  controlling 
brigade  headquartera  taaka  an  OPCON  battalion  to  provide  aecurity, 
and  diWaion  makea  the  required  aviation  lift  available.  A  typical  pack¬ 
age  would  include  one  105mm  howitier  battery,  one  155mm  howitzer  bat¬ 
tery  (-)  (three  howitzera),  one  rifle  company  for  aecurity,  and  air  cav¬ 
alry  aaaeta  for  target  acquiaition,  bomb  damage  aaaeaamenta  and,  when 
required,  aerial  obaervation  and  ^  ijuatment  of  fire.  The  diviaion  artil¬ 
lery  normally  providea  aerial  obaervera. 

(3)  In  order  to  conduct  artillery  rajda  on  ahort  notice,  the  diviaion 
developed  and  publiahed  atanding  operating  procedurea  in  the  form  of 
an  operationa  plan.  Contingency  loada,  aaaembled  to  aupport  all  quick 
reaction  operationa,  are  immediately  available  to  aupport  artillery  raida. 
Particularly  during  the  monaoon  period  theae  raida  aerved  the  important 
aecondary  purpoae  of  maintaining  airmobility  expertise  in  artillery  unite 
that  would  otherwise  remain  in  a  static  pcsition  for  extended  periods. 

f.  Operation  LIFPSAYF^H.  The  ability  of  an  airmobile  diviaion  to 
react  rapidly  in  mountainoua  and  jungle  regions  depends  upon  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  suitable  landing  zones.  .Maneuver  elementa  in  the  division  were 
tasked  to  construct  expedient  one-s>iip  I.Zs  at  the  rate  of  one  p»  r  company¬ 
sized  un't  per  day.  Landing  zone  clearing  teama,  composed  o(  pathfinder, 
engineer,  and  infantry  personnel,  weie  then  formed  to  enter,  expand,  and 
impro%  e  expedient  LZs  to  deliberate  two-ship  landing  zones.  Each  brigade 
furnished  a  priority  Uat  of  existing  expedient  landing  zonea  requiring  im 
improvement.  T;cilirlrg  deir-o’itn.’na,  hand  tools  and  chainsaws,  the  LZ 
waa  enlarged  and  cleared  of  obstacles  to  provide  level  touchdown  points 
for  two  UH-1  aircraft.  Approach  <srtd  departure  routes  were  established 
based  on  prevailing  winds  and  were  cleared  to  provide  the  optimum  angle 
of  approach  for  aircraft.  The  location  a/i>:  characteristics  of  each  LZ  were 
then  progranruned  into  the  1005  computer  for  recall  as  required. 

f.  Employment  of  Bulk  Flame  Drops  in  Mine  and  Booby  Trap  Clearing 
Operations.  The  enemy's  extensive  use  of  mines  and  booby  traps  required 
an  effective  method  of  both  detecting  and  neutralizing  these  devices  and 
reducing  the  number  of  accidental  detonations  during  clearing  operationa. 

A  thickened  fuel/flame  mixture  consisting  of  either  mogas  or  JP-4  and 
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three  to  lix  percent  M-4  thickener  provided  excellent  reeulta  in  burning 
wet  vegetated  areaa.  During  clearing  operationa  in  a  large  mined  and 
booby  trapped  area  in  Phong  Dien  Diatrict,  the  employment  of  tiame 
dropa  rerulted  in  13  aecondary  exploaiona  and  the  expoaure  or  neutrali¬ 
zation  of  27  booby  trapa  of  varioua  typea.  The  accidental  detonation 
rate  in  the  area  waa  reduced  from  40  to  15  percent. 

h.  Airborne  Peraonnel  Detector  (APD)  Operationa.  An  effective 
method  of  employing  the  XM3  ayatem,  with  rapid  interpretation  of 
readinga  and  engagement  of  enemy  targeta,  waa  neceaaary  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  the  ayatem  in  interdiction  operationa.  An  APD 
team,  compoaed  of  a  UHlH  helicopter,  carrying  the  XM3  device  and 

a  AHIG  gunahip  providing  cover,  waa  employed.  The  AHlG  aerved 
aa  a  command  and  control  ahip  to  guide  the  APD  through  deaignated 
areaa  and  plot  "hot  apota"  aa  they  were  detected.  The  intelligence 
gathered  waa  paaaed  on  to  the  G2/S2  or  miaaion  requeating  agency 
for  action.  In  areaa  cleared  for  engagement,  the  gunahip  fired  on 
targeta  aa  they  were  confirmed.  A  third  aircraft  may  be  added  to 
the  team  for  command  and  control,  freeing  the  AHlG  gunahip  to 
engage  freely  targeta  of  opportunity. 

i.  Defoliation  Operationa.  Extenaive  defoliation  haa  been  conducted 
to  deny  the  enemy  the  concealment  provided  by  the  jungle  canopy. 
Additional  defoliation  waa  conducted  around  firebaaea  to  clear  fielda 

of  fire.  Large  acale  defoliation  in  the  uninhabited  areaa  of  the  AO 
waa  accompliahed  by  the  Air  Force  Ranchhand  program,  while  fire- 
baae  defoliation  and  miaaiona  in  or  iie;>r  populated  areaa  were  conducted 
uaing  helicopter-mounted  aprayera. 

j.  Employment  of  CS,  Riot  control  agent  CS  proved  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  meana  of  neutralizing  hard  enemy'targeta  and  reatricting  the  uae 

of  baae  areaa  without  the  exceaaive  expenditure  of  firepower.  CS  ia 
moat  appropriately  uaed  agaixtat  bunkera,  cavaa  and  tunnela,  and  to 
reatrict  the  enemy'a  uae  of  roada,  linea  of  communicationa,  and  baae 
campa.  It  can  be  effectively  employed  in  areaa  where  the  enemy  ia 
intermingled  with  the  civilian  population,  making  the  normal  applica¬ 
tion  of  firepower  impoaaible  without  cauaing  caaualtiea  to  civiliana  or 
material  damage  to  the  villagea  and  hamleta.  The  uae  of  powdered 
CS  cryatala  to  reatrict  the  enemy'a  uae  of  linea  of  communicationa, 
baae  areaa,  and  certain  key  terrain  haa  cauaed  him  to  relocate  and 
eatabliah  new  routea  and  baae  areaa.  Thia  impedea  infiltration  and 
makea  him  vulnerable  to  a  directed  intelligence  collection  effort. 
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Powdered  CS  crystals  have  also  been  successfully  used  for  seeding 
caves,  blinkers,  and  tunnel  complexes  by  placing  the  agent  through¬ 
out  and  sealing  the  entrance  with  explosives.  Captured  documents 
indicate  that  when  used  in  this  role,  the  CS  has  remained  effective 
for  periods  of  three  months  to  one  year. 

k.  Coordination  with  Vietnamese  Forces.  Objectives  of  the  101st 
Abn  Div  (Ambl)  have  been  projected  toward  the  time  when  division 
responsibilities  will  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Thua  Thien  and 
Quang  Tri  Provinces.  At  that  time,  the  lat  Inf  Div  (ARVN)  will  be 
heavily  committed  to  provide  protection  for  the  populated  lowlands 
until  territorial  forces  are  technically  and  tactically  capable  of  assuming 
greater  responsibility  for  security.  The  division  has  directed  a  major 
effort  toward  reducing  the  time  required  before  territorial  forces  can 
assume  this  responsibility. 

(1)  Operations  and  training.  In  an  effort  to  speed  the  development 
of  territorial  forces,  division  units  were  committed  to  train  Regional 
Forces,  Popular  Forces,  and  People's  Self  Defense  Forces.  The  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  set  into  motion  a  series  of  improvements,  ultimately  result¬ 
ing  in  the  total  assumption  of  population  security  responsibilities  by 
territorial  forces.  The  first  step  in  this  program  was  to  prepare  the 
PSDF  and  PF  for  security  missions  in  areas  near  villages  and  hamlets. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  task  will  release  Regional  Forces  from 
static  security  poets  and  allow  them  to  conduct  combat  f>perations  along 
the  periphery  of  the  populated  areas.  This  employment  of  RF  wall,  in 
turn,  free  ARVN  units  to  conduct  combat  operations  in  the  canopied 
jungle  areas  to  defeat  the  NVA/VC  forces.  Extensive  training  of  GVN 
forces  was  conducted  through  combined  combat  operations  with  ARVN 
and  paramilitary  forces;  through  employment  of  two  US  infantry  battal¬ 
ions  dedicated  to  operations  within  specified  districts;  and  formation  of 
mobile  training  teams. 

(2)  Collocation  of  battalion  CPs  wath  VN  district  headquarters.  In 
Phong  Dien  and  Phu  Loc  Districts,  two  "dedicated"  battalions,  the  3d  Bn 
(Ambl),  187th  Inf  and  the  2d  Bn  (Ambl),  3Z7th  Inf,  collocated  their  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters  with  the  respective  district  headquarters.  This  meas¬ 
ure  greatly  facilitated  the  cooperation  and  coordination  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  extensive  combined  operations  and  training.  RF  units  located  in 
other  districts  rotated  into  Phong  Dien  or  Phu  Loc  Districts  to  conduct 
combined  operations  and  on-the-job  training  tailored  to  their -specific 
requirements.  By  utilizing  this  rotation  system,  a  maximum  number 

of  companies  benefitted  from  the  training  provided  by  the  two  "dedicated" 
battalions. 
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6.  (C)  Training. 

a.  Combat  Commanden'  Courae.  On  5  August  1969,  a  Combat 
Commanders'  Course  was  established  for  newly  assigned  company 
grade  officers.  The  course  is  presented  upon  completion  of  replace¬ 
ment  training  and  is  designed  to  review  airmobile  tactics  and  tech¬ 
niques  prior  to  the  individual's  arrival  in  his  unit.  The  POI  is  based 
in  part  on  instruction  that  newly  assigned  officers  most  frequently 
request.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  thorough  understanding  of  tacti¬ 
cal  operations  conducted  by  the  division  and  to  increase  self-confidence 
among  junior  officers.  Subjects  consist  of  ambush  and  patrolling,  com¬ 
pany  and  platoon  tactics,  combat  demolitions,  airmobile  operations, 
and  fire  support.  The  course  includes  informal  discussion  periods  that 
familiarize  the  students  with  division  policies  and  procedures  and 
answer  questions  concerning  the  current  tactical  situation. 

b.  Combat  Leaders'  Course.  Selected  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
grades  of  E4  and  E5  demonstrating  leadership  potential  receive  a  one 
week  course  on  leadership  and  small  unit  tactics.  Aimed  at  the  leader 
and  potential  leader  at  squad  level,  this  courae  has  been  instrumental 
in  providing  improved  leadership  within  infantry  platoons. 

c.  Sniper  School.  A  sniper  training  program  was  instituted  in 
September  1969  using  a  cadre  formed  from  within  the  division.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1970,  a  sniper  instructor  team,  trained  at  Fort  Banning,  was 
assigned  to  the  division  and  is  now- responsible  for  all  sniper  training. 
Snipers  are  currently  employed  in  all  infantry  battalions,  brigade  security 
platoons,  and  the  cavalry  squadron.  In  order  to  improve  sniper  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  division,  the  sniper  school  cadre  makes  three  day 
liaison  visits  to  battalions  to  assist  conunanders  in  more  efficient  plan¬ 
ning  and  employment  of  trained  snipers. 

d.  Airmobile  Operations.  An  introduction  to  airmobile  operations 
is  presented  to  newly  assigned  officers  through  the  division's  airmobile 
operations  school.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  familiarize  comman¬ 
ders  and  staff  officers  with  policies,  procedures,  and  techniques  for  the 
employment  and  utilization  of  aircraft  and  the  conduct  of  airmobile  opera¬ 
tions.  Presented  every  six  weeks,  the  school  has  attracted  students  f  rom 
the  1st  Inf  Div  (ARVN);  the  1st  Aviation  Brigade;  the  173d  Airborne  Bri¬ 
gade;  and  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Inf  Div  (Mech).  Attached  at  Tab  1  is 

a  typical  program  of  instruction. 
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e.  Aviation  Training.  In  order  to  nnaintai.i  the  higheat  possible  pro¬ 
ficiency  within  aviation  units,  an  extensive  aviation  training  program  was 
initiated.  The  primary  areas  of  concern  were  OH6A  transliion  and  UHIH 
instructor  pilot  training.  Both  programs  were  conducted  by  ‘>:he  division 
flight  standardizatioa  section,  under  the  supervision  of  the  division  avia¬ 
tion  officer,  and  provided  the  pilots  and  instructor  pilots  reqviired  for 
sustained,  safe  operations. 

9.  (C)  Problems;  The  following  problems  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
division  to  solve  completely  were  encountered.  They  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  previously  in  other  correspondence  or  presented  as  problem  areas 
to  representatives  of  interested  agencies/staffs  during  visits  to  the  divi¬ 
sion.  They  are  reiterated  in  this  report  because  of  their  impact  on  the 
division's  operations. 

a.  Inadequate  Airmobile  Engineer  Training  in  Army  Training  Centers. 

il)  Discussion.  Engineer  enlisted  personnel  attending  Army  train- 
11!  '  renters  or  CONUS  schools  receive  no  training  on  airmobile  engineer 
techniqi  es  or  equipment.  For  officers,  airmobile  training  consists  pri¬ 
marily  L  f  a  general  orientation  on  operations,  with  little  or  no  specific 
instruction  in  airmobile  engineer  techniques.  As  a  result,  all  newly 
assigned  engineers,  regardless  of  grade  or  position,  must  be  given  on-the- 
job  training  upon  assignment  to  the  airmobile  engineer  battalion.  This 
training  places  a  significant  burden  on  the  unit.  The  unique  employment 
of  airmobile  engineer  equipment  necessitates  a  complete  training  program 
II.  operations  and  maintenance,  equipment  breakdown  and  re-assembly, 
and  in  preparation  of  equipment  fo'r  transportation  by  helicopter. 

(2)  Recommendations. 

i-i)  Tliat  the  Department  of  the  Army/Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
jointly  review  COi'JUS  engineer  training  programs  to  incorporate  specific 
airmobile  engineer  training  in  AIT  centers  and  in  CONUS  schools,  as 
appUcablf.  Th.i^  tnining  should  be  provided  to  engineer  enlisted  personnel, 
noncommissioned  officers,  and  officers  who  are  designated  for  assignment 
to  airmobile  engineer  units. 

(b)  That  an  MOS  sufflx/prefix  be  established  to  identify  qualified/ 
trained  airmobile  engineer  personnel. 

b.  Inadequate  Engineer  Repair  Parts,  Supply,  and  New  Development 
of  Airmobile  Engineer  Equipment. 

(1)  Discussion; 

(a)  Inadequate  repair  parts.  The  airmobile  engineer  battalion  equip¬ 
ment  authorization  was  established  in  1964-65.  All  equipment  was  classi¬ 
fied  at  that  time  as  nonstandard  or  limited  standard.  Repair  parts  were 
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Acquired  based  on  limited  operational  erperirnce  and  through  b\:lk  pro¬ 
curement,  and  issued  on  a  one  time  basis.  Repair  parts  were  provided 
to  the  airmobile  unit  as  "ptish  packages"  rather  than  through  normal 
supply  channels.  In  1969,  airmobile  engineer  equipment  wan  reclassi¬ 
fied  to  standard  and  limited  standard.  This  classification  will  result  in 
the  supply  system's  eventually  carrying  airmobile  engineer  equipment 
repair  parts.  However,  difficulties  and  shortages  are  expected  tr  con¬ 
tinue  due  to  a  lack  of  established  demand  data  and  the  insufficient  densi¬ 
ty  of  these  items  in  the  Army  inventory.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  standard  stocKage  criteria  not  be  applied  to  airmobile  engineer 
equipment  repair  parts. 

(b)  Airmobile  engineer  equipment  end  item  supply.  The  division 
has  never  been  issued  its  full  TOE  authorization  of  airmobile  engineer 
equipment.  Although  a  valid  requirement  undoubtedly  exists  for  airmo¬ 
bile  engineer  equipment  in  other  units,  it  is  required  to  supplement  nor¬ 
mal  combat  engineer  equipment.  In  the  airmobile  division  it  is  the  only 
engineer  equipment  available,  and  any  shortage  has  detrimental  effects 
on  operational  support  provided.  It  is  recommended  that  airmobile  engi¬ 
neer  battalions  be  brought  to  authorized  equipment  levels  on  a  priority 
basis,  and  that  additional  airmobile  engineer  equipment  be  procured  to 
satisfy  non-airmobile  engineer  requirements  and  to  provide  replacements 
for  combat  or  maintenance  losses. 

(c)  Airmobile  engineer  eqmpment  development.  The  current  airmo¬ 
bile  engineer  equipment  was  procured /developed  in  1963-65  ba.sed  on  the 
lift  capability  of  aircraft  at  that  time.  Engineer  equipment  presentiy 
available  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  lift  capability  of  the 
division's  organic  helicopters.  It  is  recommended  that  appropriate  Army 
agencies  be  tasked  to  review  and  expedite  airmobile  engineer  equipment 
development  in  consonance  with  aircraft  development  and  increased  lift 
capabilities.  Specific  examples  of  equipment  that  should  be  reviewed/ 
developed  are; 

1^  21/2  ton  and  5  ton  dump  trucks  rather  than  3/4  ton  dump  trucks. 

^  D6/D7  sectionalized  bulldozers  rather  than  D5  bulldozers. 

3^  Tracked  backhoe/ loader  rather  than  the  TD  3414  wheeled  vehicle. 

4  21/2  ton  and  5  ton  wrecker  rather  than  the  3/4  ton  wrecker. 
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(2)  R ecomxnendatloita. 

(*)  That  apaclal  conaideraHon  be  given  to  the  eatabllr hment  of 
aeparate  etockage  criteria  for  airmobile  engineer  equipment  repair 
parte. 

(b)  That  airmobile  engineer  equipment  end  Iteme  be  procured  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  fully  equip  airmobile  engineer  battalions  and  oti.er 
users,  as  appropriate,  to  include  a  "float"  for  combat/malntenance 
losses. 

r  Engineer  Support. 

(1)  Discussion.  The  airmobile  engineer  battalion  organisation  was 
developed  under  the  concept  that  an  organic  general  support  capability 
would  not  be  required  due  to  the  nature  of  airmobile  operations  and  that, 
if  necessary,  this  support  would  be  provided  by  a  general  support  Army 
engineer  unit.  Although  the  concept  proved  valid  during  the  early  phases 
of  airmobile  operations  in  RVN,  present  requirements  exceed  the  degree 
O'  lupport  envisioned  in  the  developmental  phases  of  alrmobility.  In 
addition  to  direct  combat  support  to  committed  units,  the  division  engineer 
battalion  is  committed  to  tactical  road  projects,  civic  action  support,  and 
f; mainlensnce  support.  These  general  support  type  missions  are 
currently  performed  by  diverting  assets  from  ths  direct  support  companies. 

R 1  commsndation.  That  s  general  support  unit  be  added  to  the 
org»al:>.^tion  of  the  airmobile  engineer  battalion.  Consideration  should 
be  glv^n  to  pro'/idlng  this  support  by  augmentation  in  stability  operations. 

d.  Training  of  communications  personnel  in  MOS  31M,  05B,  and  05C. 

(1)  Discussion.  Communications  personnel  being  assigned  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  in  these  MOS  are  inadequately  trained  on  the  equipment  employed  in 
the  division,  specifically  the  AN/MEC6S  and  AN/GRC163  four  channel  ter¬ 
minals,  and  the  AN/VSC2  and  AN/GRC142  ‘"SB/RATT  radios  and  aasoci- 
aied  Ii’ESTOR  equipment.  An  extensive  OJT  program  haa  been  required 
and  h.«s  degraded  operational  capabilities,  especially  in  the  AM/SSB  nets. 

(2)  Recommendation.  That  persoxmel  being  assigned  to  division  sig¬ 
nal  units  be  trained  on  the  equipment  used  by  those  units. 
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e.  FM  Frequency  Interference. 

(1)  Dilcuaeion.  The  Airmobile  division  is  susceptible  to  unique  FM 
redio  frequency  interference  problems  caused  by  frequent  movement  of 
aircraft  and  units  throughout  the  AO.  Frequency  engineering  -!-ore<)ur*  fc 
are  utilized  in  assigning  sole  user  and  common  user  frequencies  in  order 
to  minimize  interference.  TUa,  however,  has  been  only  partially  effec¬ 
tive.  Requiring  radios  to  be  operated  on  low  power  whenever  possibl'' 
also  has  alleviated  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  mutual  interference  remains 
a  significant  problem. 

j 

(2)  Recommendation.  That  the  airmobile  division  be  assigned  suffi¬ 
cient  frequencies  to  provide  sole  user  channels  on  command  and  operations/ 
intelligen(te  nets  down  to  maneuver  and  aviation  battalion  li  vei. 

f.  Lack  of  Ranger  Trained  Personnel  for  Company  L,  75th  Infantry 
(Ranger).  | 

(1)  Discussion. 

(a)  Under  TOE  7-157Gthe  ranger  company  is  authorise  i  iJiree  offi¬ 
cers  and  84  enlisted  men,  organized  into  two  patrol  platoo.i:'  vf  il  e  ;  ii.- 
ger  patrols  of  six  men  each.  Experience  gained  over  the  pa.-t  year  in 
ennploying  these  small  teams  in  remote  areas  has  clearly  shown  that  every 
man  assigned  to  the  company  should  be  a  graduate  of  the  Army  Infantry 
School's  Ranger  Course.  Thetasks  assigned  to  these  teams  require  tin 
skills,  leadership  ability,  and  endurance  developed  by  the  ranger  course. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  substitute  for  this  training. 

(b)  It  is  recognized  that  all  personnel  who  successfully  complete  the 
ranger  course  at  Fort  Benning  are  promoted  to  sergeant  if  ncit  atrearty 

in  that  grade  or  higher.  This  will  require  a  slight  modification  of  the  exis- 
ting  program  to  receive  and  train  replacement  packets  for  units  in  Vietnam. 

(c)  The  MOS  identifier  code  "G”  is  used  to  identify  ranger  qualified 
enlisted  personnel,  "P"  to  denote  parachutists.  Only  one  MGS  idemifier 
code  is  used  in  personnel  rosters.  The  suffix  "P"  is  more  commonly 
recorded  than  the  "G”  when  an  individual  holds  both.  This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  significance  of  the  suffix  in  the  pay  system.  TOE  7-157G  does  not 
list  the  MOS  identifier  suffix  ”G"  as  a  requirement.  This  system  makes 
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more  difficult  the  identification  of  ranger  qualified  pereomieL,  In  addition, 
the  TOE  doee  not  constitute  a  baeia  for  placing  a  specific  recrement  for 
enlisted  ranger  personnel  on  the  replacement  system. 

(2)  Recommendations: 

(a)  That  TOE  7-157Gbe  annotated  to  reflect  a  specific  requirement 
for  ranger  qualified  personnel  in  the  company,  particularly  in  the  two 
patrol  platoons. 

(b)  That  all  replacements  for  the  ranger  companies  in  Vietnam  be 
ranger  qualified  personnel. 
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lOltt  Airborn*  Divlkion  (Airmobile) 
AirmobiUty  School 

Program  of  Inetructioa 
let  Day 


PERIOD 

TIME 

SUBJECT 

1. 

0900-0925 

Organization  and  Employment  of 

Acft  in  the  Airmobile  Diviaion 

2. 

0925-1000 

Air  Cavalry  Operatione 

1000-1010 

Coffee  Break 

3. 

1010-1035 

Introduction  to  Support  Firea 

4. 

« 

1035-1105 

Aerial  Rocket  Artillery 

1105-1115 

Break 

5. 

1115-1130 

TAC  Air  Support 

6. 

1130-1145 

Rulea  of  Engagement 

7. 

1145-1210 

Chemical  Support  Operationa 

1210-1315 

Lunch 

8. 

1315-1345 

Checkliet  for  the  Air  Miaaion 
Commander 

9. 

1345-1405 

Pickup  and  Landing  Zonea 

i  ' 

1405-1415 

Break 

10. 

1415-1435 

pathfinder  Operation  of  PZ  and  LZ 

11. 

1435-1505 

Attack  Helicopters 

1505-1515 

Break 

12. 

1515-1545 

CoRununicatlona  for  Airmobile  Opera¬ 
tions 

13. 

1545-1615 

Aeromcdical  Evacuation 

Tab  I  to  Incl  I 


Program  of  Isrt ruction 
2d  Day 


PERIOD 

TIME 

SUBJECT 

14. 

0900-0940 

Combat  Aaaaulta 

15. 

0940.1010 

Airmobile  Infantry  Operation* 

1010-1025 

Ceffae  Break 

16. 

1025-1045 

CH47  Pperadone 

1045-1055 

Break 

17. 

1055-1110 

CH54  Operation* 

18. 

1110-1145 

Planning  a  Fir#  Support  Ba*e 

19. 

1145-1215 

Panel:  Opening  and  Cloeing  a 
Fircba*e 

1215-1315 

Lunch 

20. 

W15-1345 

Aircraft  Safety 

1345-1355 

Break 

21. 

1355-1455 

Utilization  of  Aircraft  in  Oiviaion 
Logietic* 

1455-1505 

Break 

22. 

1505-1535 

Di*cu**ion  Period 
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ADMINISTRATION 


1.  Perconnel  and  Adminiatration.  During  the  paat  year,  peraonnel 
policiea,  adminiatration,  and  peraonnel  aupport  activitiea  have  received 
cloae  attention  and  continuing  emphaaia.  Theae  arena  have  the  moat 
direct  effect  upon  the  individual  aoldier  and  indirectly,  through  hia  atti- 
tudea,  on  everything  the  diviaion  doea.  The  goal  of  an  efficient,  reapon- 
aive,  amoothly  operating  peraonnel  ayatem  haa  been  largely  achieved. 

a.  Relocation  of  Peraonnel  and  Finance  Operationa. 

(1)  In  May  1969  the  diviaion  rear  waa  located  at  Bien  Hoa  Army  Baae, 

450  milea  aouth  of  the  diviaion  headquartera  and  the  diviaional  unite 

being  aupported.  The  adjutant  general  and  finance  aectiona,  other  elementa 
of  the  adminiatration  company,  and  the  diviaion’a  Screaming  Eagle 
Replacement  Training  School  (SERTS)  were  the  major  components  of  the 
diviaion  rear.  The  majority  of  the  peraonnel  aaaigned  to  the  diviaion 
came  from  the  90th  Replacement  Battalion,  near  Long  Binh.  After  inpruc> 
easing  and  completion  of  a  five  to  eight  day  training  program,  replace¬ 
ments  were  shipped  north  to  join  their  unit  of  assignment. 

(2)  In  June  1969  a  detailed  study  waa  initiated  to  determine  the  advisa- 
'bility  of  moving  the  101st  elementa  from  Bien  Hoa  to  a  location  more  suit¬ 
able  for  supporting  the  division.  This  study  culminated  in  the  complete 
relocation  of  the  division* rear  to  Phu  Bai  in  November  1969.  From  this 
location,  agencies  providing  peraonnel  services  are  more  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  soldier.  SERTS  was  relocated 

to  Camp  Evans,  collocated  with  the  3d  Brigade,  where  adequate  training 
areas  and  billeting  space  are  available. 

b.  Inprocessing.  The  treatment  the  soldier  receives  during  his  first 
contact  with  the  division  is  of  crucial  importance  to  his  attitude  for  the 
remainder  of  hia  tour.  Initial  processing  includes  a  records  check,  com¬ 
pletion  of  all  pending  finance  action,  to  include  travel  pay  due,  allot¬ 
ments,  amd  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  savings  program.  By 
carefully  explaining  all  pay  options  available  and  insuring  that  each 
individual's  finance  record  is  correct  during  this  phase  of  processing, 
subsequent  pay  problems  have  been  significantly  reduced.  During  the 
peraonnel  records  check,  each  individual  is  questioned  not  only  to  insure 
that  record  entries  are  correct  bat  also  to  elicit  additional  information 

of  value  in  determining  the  most  appropriate  assignment. 


c.  RepUcement  Training.  After  completion  of  Inproceaaing,  replace¬ 
ment  enlisted  personnel  In  the  grade  of  ES  and  below  and  all  company 
grade  and  warrant  officers  are  transported  to  SERTS  for  a  five  day 
replacement  training  course.  Tbla  program  emphastaes  the  individxial 
skills  required  to  enable  the  replacement  to  aseume  bis  euties  upon  join¬ 
ing  a  unit.  This  training  also  provides  an  n-lsntation  on  ^e  new  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  the  soldier  find*  himself,  with  en^hasls  on  personal 
health  habits,  rules  of  engagement  and  US  -  Vietnamesej  relations.  Upon 
completion  of  the  replacement  training  phase,  company  grade  officers  of 
the  combat  arms  remain  for  an  additional  three  days  of  training  in  the 
Tombat  Commanders'  Course.  Thit  course  is  discussed  in  greater  detail 
in  ps'-anraph  da,  Inclosurell 

d.  Outproc easing.  PerlLbnnel  returning  to  CONUS  are  processed  as 
cairfully  as  incoming  replicemr:!'.*.  Particular  attention  is  placed  ou 
insuring  that  each  soldier  receives  all  approved  awerde  and  decoratione 
a;,d  that  hie  records  are  correctly  posted.  The  relocation  of  the  personnel 
center  to  Phu  Bal  has  reduced  the  amount  of  time  required  for  outprocees- 
itig  and  travel  and  has  made  the  personnel  support  facilities  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  requirements  of  the  .division. 

e.  Officer  Assignments.  The  assignment  of  officers  within  the  divi- 
sio".  is  closely  monitored.  Lfetitersr.t  colonele  are  not  accepted  for  assign 
ment  unless  command  recommended  by  their  branch.  The  aseignment  of 
rtiajurc  is  also  closely  coYitr^Ued.  A  policy  of  six  months  command  and 
six  months  staff  for  lieutenant  colonels,  and  reassigvnent  between  uidts 
and  staff  for  majors  after  six  months  has  been  followed,  Thie  policy  hae 
b-ni  fite  J  the  division  by  prav'dlng  experienced  commanders  and  staff 
ci'tvsrs  at  all  levels  while  alto  broadening  the  experience  of  the  Individual 
cone et Tiflii.  Assignment  of'compsny  grade  officers  is  based  on  a  care^l 
ar.alyslK  ti  fivi  '  .si  qtia Ji fica'.lou.  s.ich  as  a  second  tour  in  PVM,  renger 
rr  ;»it-borne  qualifications,  level  uf  military  schooling,  and  troop  unit 
erperieoce.  Normally,  carUfos  a;e  not  sssigned  to  t  sta.U  position  until 
after  commanding  a  company/battery. 

I 

2.  Morale. 

a.  Eagle  Beach.  In  May  19fi9  the  division  opened  Eagle  Baach,  an  in- 
country  RIeR  center.  Originally  designed  to  provide  a  etanddewn  facility 
for  rifle  companies,  facilities  have  been  progreeeiyely  expanded  and 
improved  and  now  serve  over  6,  000  troops  each  month.  Infantry  com¬ 
panies  still  are  the  largest  users  of  chr  fRciUty,  with  other  units  allo¬ 
cated  quotas  by  the  adjutant  general. 


b.  Award*.  Recognltioa  ot  act*  of  achievement  and  valor  through 
an  aggreeaive  award*  program  ha*  provided  the  impetu:l  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  high  level  of  performance.  Impact  award*  con*titute  a  par¬ 
ticularly  aignlHcant  contributiOB  to  high  morale. 

c.  Divielon  Band.  The  divielon  band  ha*  *\tpported  both  divi*ion  and 
non-divi*lonal  unit*  throughout  northern  I  Corp*.  In  addition  to  playing 
at  official  function*,  it  ha*  provided  troop  entertainment  on  firebaeee, 

in  ba*e  camp*,  and  at  Eagle  Beach.  A*  it*  reputation  became  well  eetab- 
liehed,  the  band  ha*  been  invited  to  play  for  patient*  in  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
and  OaNang  hoepital*.  It  ha*  al*o  r**ponded  to  invitation*  from  Viet- 
name*e  agencie*  to  bring  the  mu*ic  of  the  "Screaming  Eagle*"  to  Viet- 
name*e  aoldier*  and  civilian*. 

3.  Reenliatment.  A  hard,  critical  look  wa*  taken  at  the  divielon  reen- 
lietment  program.  A  etudy  wa*  made  to  determine  what  could  be  offered 
the  Bret  term  eoldier  to  induce  him  to  etay  in  the  Army  for  another  term 
and  to  extend  hi*  tour  in  the  divielon.  From  thi*  etudy  a  comprehensive 
program  wa*  developed  that  provided  the  reenlietee  with  some  positive 
incentive*  primarily  geared  to  retention  in  the  division.  Training  program* 
in  general  maintenance,  aircraft  maintenance,  computer  programming, 
administrative  and  personnel  specialties,  and  for  aircraft  doorgunner* 
were  established  in  unit*  of  the  division.  Thi*  training  not  only  prepared 
the  individual  soldier  for  further  advancement,  but  also  provided  to  the 
division  highly  motivated  and  trained  personnel  in  critical  skill*.  The 
success  of  the  program  wa*  readily  apparent  a*  the  reenlistment  figure* 
approached  the  500  mark  during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1970. 

4,  Safety.  In  a  war  aone  a*  well  a*  under  peace  time  conditions,  safety 
is  an  important  factor.  In  a  combat  area,  however,  the  number  of  unsafe 
act*  and  potential  hasard*  tend  to  increase  rapidly.  To  reduce  the  acci¬ 
dent  rate,  a  comprehensive  and  aggressive  safety  program  must  be  pur¬ 
sued.  All  the  safety  regulations  and  SOP*  are  virtually  useless  unless 
command  emphasis  is  added  to  enforce  compliance.  To  implement  an 
effective  program,  a  cooperative  effort  amoxig  ground  and  aviation  safety 
officers,  the  provost  marshal,  and  the  division  CMMI  team  was  inaugura¬ 
ted.  Battalion  refresher  training  includes  lectures  on  safety  by  the  division 
safety  officer.  Information  and  guidance  for  unit  safety  officers  is  made 
available  on  a  continuing  basis.  A  joint  MP-CMMl  team  program  of  road¬ 
side  spot  inspections  has  helped  reduce  the  vehicle  accident*  caused  by 
malfunctions  and  unserviceable  equipment.  Strict  enforcement  of  traffic 
regulations  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  reduction  of  accident  rates. 


S.  Information.  The  information  office  produce!  •ereral  publication! 
for  information  and  edification  of  the  troop!.  The  daily  "Airborne  Date¬ 
line"  and  bi-weekly  Scrtamlnji  Eagle  provide  member!  of  the  divieion 
w^ith  current  information  concerning  event!  throughout  the  world  and 
unit  operation!  in  the  divieion  AO.  The  quarterly  magaaine,  Rendex- 
vou!  with  Deatiny provide!  feature  etoriee  about  the  dlvieion*!  activitiee 
and  important  event!  !uch  a!  the  Bob  Hope  Chrletmae  Show.  The  moat 
valuable  publication  produced  by  the  information  office  la  the  Hiatory  of 
the  Screaming  Eaglea.  Thla  publication  ia  diatributed  to  all  newly  aa signed 
personnel  as  they  are  processed  into  the  division.  In  this  manner  the  new 
"Screaming  Eagle"  gains  an  insight  into  what  it  means  to  be  a  member  of 
:he  lOlat  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 

combat  division  in  the  Army.  This  identification  with  the  division 
h.is  a  decided  positive  effect  on  the  actions  of  each  individual  soldier.  The 
other  periodicals  reenforce  his  pride  and  sense  of  unit  and  individual  iden¬ 
tity  through  the  feature  stories  they  contain. 
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LOGISTICS 


1.  General.  Logietical  support  of  the  division,  nondivisional,  and  GVN 
units  continued  to  maximise  the  flexibility  Inherent  In  the  division's  air* 
mobility.  Refinement  of  support  concepts  continued,  with  only  minor 
changes  from  normal  procedures,  and  those  based  primarily  on  the  unique* 
ness  of  the  airmobile  division.  The  most  significant  modifications  have 
been  in  the  area  of  logistics  management. 

2.  Logistical  Operations. 

a.  The  division  followed  the  principle  of  distributing  all  classes  of 
supply  as  far  forward  as  possible  by  ground  transportation,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  for  moat  efficient  use  of  aircraft. 

b.  Continued  command  emphasis  was  placed  on  emergency  resupply 
capability  for  units  inaccessible  by  normal  methods.  Two  instrument 
controlled  resupply  drop  training  missions  have  been  flown  in  the  last 
four  months,  confirming  the  division's  ability  to  resupply  and  sustain 
operations  \inder  adverse  weather  conditions, 

c.  During  the  past  eleven  months,  a  marked  in^rovement  has  been 
registered  in  closing  division  firebases.  The  implementation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  standards  throughout  the  division  has  resulted  in  monetary  savings 

as  well  as  leaving  a  position  free  of  equipment  which  could  be  used  by  the 
enemy: 

(1)  All  Class  IV  materials  not  emplaced  are  retrograded.  Sandbags 
which  are  reusable  are  enq)tied  and  backhauled.  Engineer  stakes,  barbed 
wire  and  concertina  already  emplaced  are  left  to  facilitate  reopening  of 
the  firebase  at  a  later  date. 

(2)  Class  V  supplies  are  retrograded  or  fired  at  a  suitable  target. 

(3)  All  trash  is  policed,  burned,  and  buried  in  one  location. 

d.  In  August  1969,  the  division  instituted  a  policy  of  prestocking 
firebase  construction  materials.  Using  the  experience  gained  from  pre¬ 
vious  construction,  firebase  "packages"  consisting  of  the  required  con¬ 
struction  noaterials  were  prepared  on  pallets  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available  when  needed.  Typical  packages  are  listed  below; 
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(1)  Tactical  operiiivin  center. 

(2)  Net  control  itAtl on. 

(3)  Fire  direr Uon  renter. 

(4)  Fighting  and  sleeping  poeitione.  . 

Aa  the  package!  contain  onl/  thoae  nnateriala  neceasar/  to  conatruct  poai- 
tiona  in  a  apecified  nrLan.ner,  there  la  aaaurance  that  (irebaaea  will  have 
adequate  poaitlona  ’*dfh  minimal  waate  of  materiala. 

e.  Camp  Sally  turned  over  to  the  lat  Infantry  Dlviaion  (ARVN) 
on  29  March  1970  tjr  wte  as  a  regimental  baae  camp.  Thia  action  wa a 
accompliahed  in  conjunction  with  the  repoaitioning  of  the  2d  Bde,  lOlat 
Abn  Div  (Ambl)  to  Phu  Bai  Combat  Baae  and  waa  the  firat  atep  in  the 
transitional  alignment  of  dlviaion  element!. 

3.  From  June  1969  through  April  1970  logistical  improvements  in  the 
division  were  achieved  through  refinement  of  management  procedures. 

The  following  parag".:iphs  aummarise  salient  features  of  DISCOM  opera¬ 
tions  during  thia  period, 

a.  426th  Supply  and  Service  Battalion  (Airmobile). 

(1)  Class  I  •  T  ka  .otai  tonnage  of  Class  I  issued  for  the  period  was 
36,  586  S/T  (Tab  1 1.  The  downward  trend  in  October  1969  from  3,  739  S/T 
to  2,  392  S/T  in  Januarv  1970  waa  due  primarily  to  the  change  in  weather 
and  reduction  of  lo«  <  nnsumntion.  Improved  accotmtahility,  depletion  of 
excess  stocks  and  rr..;),  e  airiogent  control  of  ration  issues  also  contributed 
to  the  decline.  Tht.  trrr.d  •«  currently  moving  upward  as  demands  for  ice, 
which  is  the  moat  prominent  single  Item  in  considering  Class  I  tonnage,  are 
increasing  due  to  i.s  onset  f  the  warm  weather. 

(2)  Class  11. 

(a)  Average  demand  .nccomodation  for  the  period  was  64%  (Tab  2).  The 
current  six  hundred  item  »  ihorixed  stockage  list  allows  for  intensive  nun- 
agement  of  a  small  number  of  items  but  does  not  perndt  a  high  demand 
accommodation  rate.  The  favorable  trend  which  hae  bean  occurring  eince 
September  relates  to  the  selection  of  high  demand  items  for  addition  to 
the  authorised  atockage  list  and  deletion  of  thoae  iteme  which,  ,1)y  demand 
experience,  do  not  warrant  retention. 

(b)  The  deniand  satisfaction  average  for  the  period  waa  81.2%.  The 
decline  in  March  and  April  1970  occurred  hacauae  of  a  reduction  in  supply 
response  by  aupportlr>g  depots  in  the  form  of  extended  order  ship  time. 


increased  amphasU  !■  now  being  placed  on  expeditious  shipment  of  critical 
high  demand  items  and  is  expected  to  relieve  this  situation. 

(c)  Average  authorised  stockage  list  xero  balance  for  the  period  was 
37.  1%.  Recent  increases  in  demands  and  the  failure  of  supporting  depots 
to  meet  required  delivery  dates  account  for  the  upward  trend  in  March 
1970, 

(3)  Class  in  -  The  total  tonnage  Issued  for  the  period  was  113,  683 
S/T  (Tab  3).  The  August  1969  peak  of  13,  031  S/T  was  related  to  increased 
flying  hours  in  support  of  operations  in  the  A  Shau  Valley.  The  decline 
starting  in  September  1969  and  continuing  through  February  1970  to  a  low 
point  of  8,  710  S/T  was  attributable  to  the  tactical  employment  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  reduced  flying  hours  due  to  weather.  An  upward  trend  in  March 
and  April  1970  was  experienced  and  is  expected  to  continue  throughout  the 
summer.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  remains  directly  proportional  to  the 
flying  hour  program,  as  JP4  is  the  major  conunodity  in  the  Class  III  area. 

(4)  Class  IV  -  Issues  peaked  in  August  at  986  S/T  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  for  . Fire  Support  Base  Rendezvous  and  the  upgrading  of  Fire 
Support  Base  Blaze  (Tab  4).  The  period  1  September  1969  to  November 
1969  saw  a  fairly  steady  decline;  however,  in  December  1969  significant 
quantities  of  PSP,  previously  back  ordered,  were  received  and  issued  to 
upgrade  parking  and  work  areas  adjacent<to  aircraft  maintenance  facilities. 
Significant  issues  of  tactical  wire  were  made  during  December  1969  and 
January  1970  to  improve  base  camp  security  under  the  division's  "Get  Set 
For  Tet"  program. 

(5)  Class  V  -  Total  issues  for  the  period  were  47,486  S/T  (Tab  5). 

Class  V  issues  are  directly  related  to  noajor  offensive  and  defensive  actions 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year.  The  high  of  5,  69O  S/T  in  July  1969 
represents  division  requirements  as  a  result  of  operations  in  the  A  Shau 
Valley  and  in  the  Tam  Ky  area.  The  October  1969  peak  of  4,  765  S/T 
showed  increased  constxmption  in  support  of  the  3d  Bde,  101st  Abu  Div 
(Ambl),  which  was  employed  as  a  covering  force  for  the  withdrawal  of 

the  3d  Marine  Division.  January  and  February  1970  issues  reflected  the 
increased  fires  concentrated  in  the  "rocket  belt”  prior  to  and  during  the 
Tet  period.  April  1970  showed  another  high  and  reflected  issues  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Spring  operations. 

(6)  NOMEX  Central  Issue  Facility  -  The  majority  of  aviator  peculiar 
clothing  and  equipment  has  been  in  short  supply  during  this  period  (Tab  6). 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  division  level  NOMEX  central 
issue  facility,  the  demand  satisfaction  trend  has  steadily  increased  and 
reached  90%  in  April  1970.  This  facility  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  and 
efficient  method  of  operation  in  managixig  these  items  and  has  permitted  an 
overall  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  stockage. 
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b.  80 lit  MalntenAnce  Bi.tU.Uon  (Airmobile). 

(1)  Automotive  I'peratlonal  readlnees  (OR)  -  The  OR  trend  during 
the  period  20  June  1969  through  30  April  1970  ehowed  eteady  improvement 
(Tab  7).  The  OR  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  wee  92.  2%  and  reached  a 
high  of  95,  5%  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  OR  during  the  entire  period 
exceeded  the  USARV  goal  of  90%.  The  favorable  trend  wae  achieved 
through  continual  command  emphaele,  Impreeelve  Improvement  in  pre> 
acribed  load  Uet  performance,  roadside  ipct  check  Inepactlone,  tech¬ 
nical  aaeletance  vlilte,  and  revluUaatlon  of  the  dlvlelon  automotive  fleet. 

(2)  Equipment  "waehout"  -  In  mid-December  1969  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  dlvlelon  vehicles  and  electrical  generating  equipment  were  in 
need  of  revltallestlon  (Tab  8).  Further,  It  was  recognlaed  that  there  were 
a  number  of  vehicles  and  generators  in  excess  of  authorised  quantities 
within  the  division.  Positive  steps  were  Uken  to  Identify  that  equipment 
which  exceeded  repair  expenditure  Umlts  or  repair  and  return  time 
frames.  Equipment  so  identified  was  either  "washed  out"  of  the  system 
or  retrograded.  Whenever  possible,  major  assembUes  and  components 
were  reclaimed  and  used  to  remove  other  equipment  from  deadline  sUtus. 

A  total  of  427  vehicles  and  192  generators  wore  removed  from  the  division 
inventory  during  the  period  1  January  through  2  May  1970,  New  or  re¬ 
built  equipment  la  being  obtained  to  bring  the  on-hand  quantities  to  auth¬ 
orised  levels. 

(3)  Armament  operational  readinees  -  The  OR  trend  remained  above 
99.  6%  throughout  the  period  (Tab  9).  Significant  imprm-ement  was  achieved 
in  the  repair  and  return  time  intervals  for  armament-related  equipment 
such  as  st.arHght  ecopee  from  CONUS  rebuild  facilitiee.  Although  dlfficul- 
tlee  were  experienced  with  the  recoil  eyeteru  of  the  M102  howitzer,  judi¬ 
cious  u*«  of  maintenance  floats  and  management  by  exception  prevented 

the  deadlining  of  artillery  weapons. 

(4)  Ele'  t'c  r’l  »  operational  readiness  -  The  OR  trend  was  95.  8%  at 
the  begfnning  of  the  period  and  improved  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeded 
97%  at  the  erd  of  the  period  (Tab  10).  Impro  ’ement  in  the  OR  wae  pri¬ 
marily  a  reflection  of  reduced  repair  times  in  support  TTvalntenance  and 
CONUS  facilities.  Further.  hAgh  priority  ireatment  of  ground  surveillance 
radars  from  the  operator  hack  to  the  maintenance  unit  resulted  in  an 
increased  OR  for  PPS-4  and  PPS-5  radars. 

(5)  Supply  performance  -  The  supply  of  repair  parts  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  increased  materiel  readineea  of  the  iOlst  Abn  Div  (Ambl). 


Duting  the  period,  poaitive  action  waa  taken  to  improve  the  aupply  of  Claas 
IX  repair  parta  to  divlaional  unita.  The  authorized  atockage  liat  of  the 
SOlat  Maint  Bn  (Ambl)  waa  reduced  from  7,  415  linea  to  a  more  manageable 
level  of  6,  125  linea.  The  ASLa  of  forward  aupport  unita  were  reduced 
from  approJtimately  1,  000  linea  to  about  425  linea  conaiating  of  hard  core 
deadline  parta.  Zero  balancea  were  managed  by  exception  and  removed 
from  the  ASL  when  atatua  warranted  auch  deletion.  A  "country  atoi  e"  of 
over  100  linea  waa  eatabliahed  to  provide  cuatomera  with' low  coat,  fast- 
moving  itema  with  a  minimum  of  paperwork.  A  viable  direct  exchange 
program  of  minor  aaaembliea  and  componenta  waa  initiated.  More  efficient 
internal  and  external  aupply  procedurea,  to  include  monthly  reconciliations 
with  cuatomer  unita,  were  also  initiated.  One  aignificant  development,  the 
operation  of  electronic  accounting  machinery  (NCR  500  ayatem)  on  a  daily 
cycle,  greatly  improved  aupply  reaponae  to  uaing  unita*  requeata  and  per¬ 
mitted  more  timely  demanda  to  be  placed  on  the  backup  depot  ayatem. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  aupply  performance  ia  aomewhat 
auspect  due  to  the  turmoil  of  tactical  operationa  and  poor  atatiatical 
analyaia.  However,  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  valid  analyaia  indicated 
favorable  trenda  in  demand  accommodation,  demand  aatiafaction,  and 
zero  balancea  (Tab  11). 

(6)  Supply  tranaactiona  -  An  appreciation  of  the  volume  of  aupply 
requeata  placed  upon  the  SOlat  Maint  Bn  (Ambl)  technical  aupply  activity 
may  be  obtained  by  conaidering  the  month  of  January  1970  (Tab  12).  Total 
requeata  for  the  month  exceeded  25,  000.  Combining  iaauea  and  requests, 
aupply  tranaactiona  totaled  39,  192  for  the  month  of  January.  The  improve- 
menta  realized  in  technical  aupply  performance,  aa  meaaured  by  demand 
accommodation,  demand  aatiafaction,  and  aero  balancea,  are  particularly 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  large  volume  of  technical  aupply  tranaactiona 
occurring  during  the  period. 

c.  326th  Medical  Battalion  (Airmobile). 

(1)  The  patient  work  load  of  the  four  organic  medical  companiea  con- 
aiated  of  the  following  major  categoriea: 

(a)  Diaeaae  and  injury  caaea  admitted  and  treated. 

(b)  Diaeaae  and  injury  caaea  accorded  initial  atabilization  and  treatment 
and  then  evacuated  to  USARV  Medical  Command  hoapitala. 

(c)  Routine  alck  call  on  an  area  aupport  baaia  for  unita  which  lack 
organic  medical  aupport. 


(d)  Special  examioationa,  aixch  aa  audiometar  and  electrocardiogram, 
for  flight  phyalcala. 

(e)  Psychiatric  evaluations. 

(2)  The  heaviest  work  load  for  any  month  of  the  reporting  period 
occurred  during  June  1969  (Tab  13).  The  1st  Brigade  was  operating  under 
the  control  of  the  Amerlcal  Division  in  the  Tam  Ky  area,  and  division 
level  medical  support  was  provided  by  Company  A,  326tb  Medical  Battalion 
(Airmobile).  The  remaining  division  maneuver  units  were  primarily  engaged 
in  operations  in  the  motintainous  areas  of  Thua  Thien  Province. 

(3)  Approximately  4,  000  patients  each  month  were  seen  during  the 
period  July  through  September  1969.  A  significant  drop  to  3,200  patients 
was  noted  in  October  1969.  This  was  attributed  to  the  abnormally  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  month  which  tended  to  reduce  the  overall  activity  of  the 
division. 

(4)  An  increase  in  the  work  load  occurred  during  November  and  Dec¬ 
ember  1969.  with  a  downward  trend  thereafter  to  the  low  point  in  February 
1970.  A  total  of  3,  180  patients  was  seen  that  month. 

(5)  A  similar  increase  of  patients  was  noted  in  March  1970,  when  3,  520 
individuals  were  treated.  The  April  1970  work  load  was  characterized  by  a 
decrease  of  160  individuals  to  a  level  similar  to  that  of  January  1970. 

(6)  The  exact  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  work  load  cannot  be  readily 
isolated  or  identified.  Major  factors  appear  to  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
weather  and  the  environment  on  the  health  of  the  individual  soldier,  and  the 
duration,  scope,  and  intensity  of  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

(7)  Two  recent  modifications  in  the  policy  for  handling  minor  injuries 
and  individuals  with  temporary  medical  profiles  will  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  work  loai  of  the  medical  companies.  Both  modifications  are  directed 
toward  improving  fox  hole  strengths. 

(a)  Individuals  with  injuries,  disease  or  sickness  which  will  preclude 
return  to  full  duty  within  five  days  are  evacuated  to  USARV  Medical  Com¬ 
mand  hospitals,  enabling  the  division  to  receive  replacements  for  these 
noneffective  personnel.  Individuals  in  this  category  will  not  be  returned 

to  the  division  until  they  are 'fully  fit  for  duty.  This  change  in  policy  will  tend 
to  decrease  the  work  load  of  the  clearing  companies. 

(b)  All  personnel  retained  in  baee  camp  areas  for  medical  reaeons  of  a 
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temporary  nature  are  evaluated  by  a  pbyaician  at  leaat  every  three  days.  I 

Thie  policy  aaaures  that  Indlviduala  are  returned  to  duty  at  the  earlleat 
feaaible  time,  or,  if  appropriate,  receive  a  permanent  profile  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

(8)  Miaaiona  flown  by  the  air  ambulance  platoon  included; 

(a)  Evacuation  of  patienta  from  the  field  to  treatment  facilitiea, 

(b)  Tranaportatlon  of  patienta  between  medical  treatment  facilitiea.  | 

I  I 

(c)  Admlsdatratlve  miaaiona,  e.  f. ,  vlaita  to  treatment  facilitiea  and 
firebaaea. 

I  '  I 

(d)  Training  miaaiona.  *  |  '  j 

! 

(9)  Total  miaaiona  per  month  ranged  from  a  low  of  498  in  September  1969 
to  a  high  of  829  in  December  1969  (Tab  14).  The  number  of  patienta  evacuated 
in  December  waa  not  aa  high  aa  during  aoma  montha  in  which  a  leaaer  number 
of  miaaiona  waa  flown,  indicating  that  during  December  fewer  patienta  were 
carried  per  miaalon  and  that  there  waa  an  increaae  in  adminiatrative  mia¬ 
aiona.  With  the  exception  of  the  unuaually  high  number  of  miaaiona  flown 

in  December,  the  peak  occurred  during  the  noontha  of  good  weather,  aa  might 
be  expected.  Thla  trend  ia  again  evident  in  April  1970,  when  an  Increaae 
of  228  occurred  over  the  preceding  month,  for  a  total  of  nearly  800  miaaiona. 

» 

(10)  The  number  of  night  noiaaiona  varied  between  7.  8%  and  14.  7%  of 
the  monthly  total.  The  average  percentage  of  night  miaaiona  for  the  report¬ 
ing  period  waa  11.  2%.  Night  miaaiona  were  at  the  loweat  percentage  levela 
during  the  montha  of  December  1969  and  January  and  February  1970. 

I 

(11)  The  number  of  hoiat  miaaiona  varied  between  3.  4%  and  15.  4%  of 
the  monthly  total.  The  average  percentage  of  hoiat  miaaiona  for  the  report¬ 
ing  period  waa  7.  8%.  Thia  comparea  with  a  figure  of  approximately  1% 
hoiat  miaaiona  in  the  air  ambulance  unite  under  control  of  USARV  Medical 
Conunand,  A  almilar  relatlonahip  waa  noted  between  hoiat  miaaiona  and  the 
winter  montha,  in  that  the  loweat  percentage  figurea  occurred  during  the 
winter, 

(12)  The  factor  moat  etrongly  Influencing  the  xmmber  of  miaaiona  flown 
and  the  percentage  of  theae  miaaiona  which  were  nighttime  or  hoiat 'miaaiona 
appeared  to  be  the  time  of  year.  The  noontha  aaaociated  with  good  flying 
weather  ahow  higher  valuca  for  all  three  of  the  parametera  diacuaaed  above. 


(13)  TK«  patient  work  load  of  the  air  amb^tlanca  platoon  during  the 
reporting  period  Included  the  following  baeic  categorlee  of  patients: 

(a)  Disease  and  injury  from  field  to  treahnent  facilities. 

(b)  Disease  and  injury  between  treatment  facilities. 

(c)  Outpatient  eraltiation  on  a  hospital  ship. 

(14)  The  highest  number  of  patients  transported  in  any  month  was 

1,  042  in  June  1969  (Tab  15).  Two  other  months  have  also  been  associated 
with  the  transportation  of  more  than  1,  000  patients,  August  1969  Atkl  April 
1970.  The  fewest  number  of  patients  transported  was  623  in  November 
1969.  A  definite  relationship  was  noted  between  the  total  number  of  patients 
transported  and  the  percentage  of  such  patients  carried  from  the  field  to 
treatment  facilities.  The  months,  except  for  June  1969,  during  which  the 
highest  number  of  patients  was  transported  also  had  the  highest  percentage 
of  patients  evacuated  from  the  field  and  fall  in  the  southwest  monsoon  sea¬ 
son. 


(15)  Of  the  total  mtmber  of  patients  evacuated  each  month,  the  highest 
percentage  evacuated  from  the  field  (66.  2%)l  occurred  in  April  1970,  The 
lowest  percentage  of  Aeld  evacuations  (35.  7%)  occurred  in  December  1969. 
For  the  entire  period  the  number  of  individuals  evacuated  from  the  held 
averaged  47.  Z%  of  all  patients  transported  by  air  ambulance  platoon. 

(16)  The  winter  months  reflected  a  pattern  in  which  more  patients  were 
transported  between  medical  facilities  than  from  the  Aeld  to  medical  facil¬ 
ities  and  were  also  the  months  in  which  the  lowest  total  number  of  patients 
was  transported. 

(17)  Thus  again  was  noted  the  relationahip  between  the  season  and  the 
work  load  of  the  air  ambulance  platoon.  During  the  hot,  dry  season,  more 
patients  were  evacuated  each  month,  and  a  greater  percentage  wae  evacu¬ 
ated  from  the  Aeld  to  treatment  faciUtiee. 

d.  5th  Tranaportatlon  Battalion  (Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Supply) 
(Airmobile) 

(1)  The  aircraft  malntenanca  and  supply  posture  of  the  divielon  during 
the  period  hae  been  one  of  growth  and  improvement.  Aircraft  avAilability 
hae  increased  from  74%  in  May  1969  to  the  present  range  of  82-83%  every 
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month  (Tab  16).  One  of  the  reaeona  for  thla  increase  in  availability  baa 
been  the  ateadily  decreaaing  "not  operational  ready,  aupply"  (NORS)  rate. 
Particularly  noteworthy  ia  the  fact  that  tbia  high  availability  rate  baa  been 
maintained  in  apite  of  an  increaaing  combat  damage  rate  over  the  paat 
three  montba  (from  3%  in  January  1970  to  8%  in  April  1970).  Tbia  accom> 
pliahment  waa  made  poaaiLle  by  an  efficient  aupply  ayatem,  the  dedicated 
hard  work  of  all  aircraft  maintenance  peraonnel,  and  emphaaia  throughout 
the  diviaion. 

(2)  Aircraft  OR  percentage  compariaona  by  type  for  May  1969  and 
April  1970  are  indicated  below: 


May  1969  Apr  1970 


Type 

No  Ac  ft 

%OR 

No  A  eft 

%  OR 

U6A 

2 

66.  1 

2 

96.7 

OH6A 

81 

76.0 

91 

83,9 

AHIG 

69 

67.  6 

82 

79.  3 

UHIH 

176 

76.  8 

195 

83,  7 

CH47 

46 

64.  1 

47 

82.  2 

CH54 

6 

84.  7 

7 

81.  6 

(3)  To  provide  for  qualification  control  over  the  2,  100  enliated  peraonnel 
engaged  in  aircraft  maintenance  in  the  diviaion,  a  aeriea  of  cbecl.liata  waa 
developed  for  UHIH,  AHIG,  0H6A,  and  CH47  mecbanica.  Tbeae  checkliata 
are  baaed  on  the  akiUa  and  knowledge  requirementa  of  tae  applicable  MOS 
and  exuble  the  auperviaor  to  evaluate  the  job  proficiency  of  newly  aaaigned 
mecbanica,  thua  providing  a  baais, for  additional  training  emphaaia.  The 
vaat  majority  of  newly  aaaigned  mecbanica  ia  freah  out  of  atateaide  achoola, 
and  theae  checkliata  have  proven  to  be  invalxiable  in  eatabliahing  high  atandarda 
of  maintenace. 

4.  Conaervadon  of  Reaourcea. 

a.  In  November  1969.  the  diviaion  initiated  a  conaervation  of  reaourcea 
program  dealgned  to  atimulate  thought  and  develop  an  attitude  of  coat  con- 
aciouaneaa.  Tactical  dlviaiona  a..*a  exempt  from  participation  in  the  Coat 
Reduction  Program;  however,  experience  haa  proven  that  m*ich  can  be  done 
to  conaerve  reaourcea  in  tactical  unita  while  engaged  in  ccnibat  operationa. 

Thia  ia  particularly  true  where  conaidcrable  materiel  ia  expended  in  baae 
camp  operationa.  It  haa  alao  been  found  that  changea  in  techniquea  have 
reaulted  in  aaving  of  reaourcea.  Thia  haa  been  achieved  with  no  Icaa  of 
combat  effectlveneaa. 


b.  During  the  period  June  1969  •  April  19'7b.  three  eeperate  "no 
«{ueetlona  aaked"  turn-ine  of  cxceee  equipnnent  valued  at  approximately 
12  million  dollars  were  accomplished.  Although  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  estimate  additional  savings  from  these  turn-ins,  the  elimination 
of  operations,  repair,  and  upkeep  costs  for  these  items  is  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  in  terms  of  dollars  saved  annually. 

c.  Considerable  savings  have  also  been  realized  through  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  designed  to  minimize  the  use  of  sandbags  at  base  camps.  Sand¬ 
bags  u  ere  used  to  hold  down  roofs  of  SEA  huts  in  anticiptation  of  strong 
winds.  These  had  to  be  replaced  four  or  five  timer  a  year  due  to  deterior¬ 
ation.  By  the  use  of  a  few  extra  nails  the  requirement  was  eliminated. 
Additionally,  by  using  nonrecoverable  materials,  such  as  peneprime 
drums  and  ammunition  boxes,  for  building  revetments  and  by  preserving 
existing  sandbag  revetments  with  a  thin  cement  shell,  sandbag  utilization 
was  further  reduced.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  saving  in  expenditures 
for  sandbags  will  amoxint  to  approximately  800,  000  dollars. 

d.  In  the  conservation  of  resources  program,  subordinate  commanderi 
were  directed  to  conduct  'brainstorming"  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  iden¬ 
tifying  areas  where  cost  reductions  are  possible.  The  results  obtained 
were  then  analyzed  at  division  level  and,  if  valid,  were  publicized  through¬ 
out  the  command.  This  pro'vided  an  additional  means  of  cross-fertilization 
of  ideas  among  all  units.  Some  of  the  areas  in  which  savings  were  realized 
are  shown  at  Tab  17. 
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R£AUZED  SAVINGS  AREAS 


1,  Relocation  of  SEA  Imta  rather  th^n  new  conatruction. 

Ectimateil  Savicga  $32,-400  this  quarter 

2,  Initiation  of  shuttle  truck  service  between  base  camps  to  reduce  vehicle 
use 

Estimated  Savings  $28,  000  per  quarter 

3,  Movement  of  division  rear  from  Bien  Hoa  to  Phu  Bai  to  reduce  trans¬ 
portation  and  operating  costs. 


Estimated  Savings  $78,  000  per  quarter 

4.  Establishment  of  a  division  central  issue  facility  for  NOMEX  clothing 
to  provide  better  control  of  issues  and  turn-ins. 

Estimated  Savings  $10,  000  per  quarter 

5.  In^>rovement  of  rotation  of  fatigues  and  clothing  items  to  troops  in  th<; 
field.  This  reduces  the  number  of  unserviceable  fatigues. 


Estimated  Savings  $200,  000  per  quarter 

6.  Establishment  of  a  DX  program  for  tires  which  has  resulted  in  a  70% 
increase  in  tires  returned  for  recapping. 

Estimated  Savings  $54,  000  per  quarter 

7.  Development  of  procedures  for  improving  oil  Biter  exchange  for  gen¬ 
erators,  which  in  turn,  has  reduced  the  number  of  engines  replaced. 

Estimated  Savings  $8,  000  per  quarter 

8.  Improvement  in  handling  procedures  for  radar,  starlight  scopes,  and 
FAOAC,  which  should  reduce  danoage  and  maintenance  costs. 

Estinnated  Savings  undetermined 


9.  Reusing  packing  materials. 

Estimated  Savings  $2,  000  per  quarter 
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10.  PtducHoB  ill  th«  number  of  artillery  rounde  fired  on  eeneor  activations 
to  a  one  or  two  battery  TOT  with  eignincant  •tvlnge  In  artillery  ammunition 
expenditure. 


Estimated  Savings  undetermined 

11.  Reduction,  where  appropriate,  of  the  number  of  AHIG  aircraft 
accomplishing  secondary  missions,  e.  g, ,  CH54  escort,  VIP  patrol,  etc. 
One  aircraft  conducts  mission,  and  one  aircraft  is  on  standby  status  (The 
cost  of  one  hour  of  flight  time  for  AHlG  aircraft  is  $400). 

Estimated  Savings  $300,000  per  quarter 

12.  A  SALTI  warehouse  has  been  established  by  the  5th  Transportation 
Battalion  to  stock  low  dollar  value  items.  By  ordering  a  year's  require¬ 
ments  on  one  requisition,  processing  costs  were  reduced. 

Estimated  Savings  undetermined 
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CIVIC  ACTION 


1.  G«B«raI.  Durlaf  tha  past  yAj,  paclflcation  aad  davsiopmsni  activitiea 
in  Tkua  Thlaa  ProTlnce  expandad  at  aa  lacr^aaad  rrta.  Tarritorial  aacur- 
Ity,  achlavad  throufh  combinad  US  axul  GVN  (A8VN,  RF.  Pi',  and  PSDF) 
tactical  fiiparationa  and  local  aaeurltf  maasuraa.  ororidad  a  aa5a  eaviron- 
ment  in  which  lonf-ranga,  high  impact  prujncta  ware  generated  in  all  tan 
rural  diatricta  of  Tfaua  Thlan  Province  oa  wall  r.s  iu  the  three  urban  dia- 
trieta  of  Hue  City.  Aa  a  part  of  the  overall  paciAcation  and  development 
effort,  the  diviaion  aspanded  and  in^rovod  ita  civic  action  program.  The 
monthly  average  number  of  active  projecta  incraaaed  from  52  in  May  1969 
to  155  preaantly  in  prograaa.  Thla  repraaenta  an  incraaae  of  198%.  A 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  greater  vohime  of  civic  action  projecta 
waa  the  development  and  adoption  in  Auguat  1969  of  a  province  priority 
liat.  The  initial  llata  of  requeated  projecta  originated  at  the  village/ham¬ 
let  level.  Theaa  llata  were  aubmltted  through  the  reapective  dlatrict 
chiefa  to  the  province  chief.  At  province  level,  the  project  Uata  were  con* 
aolldated,  acreened  for  GVN  funding,  aaaigned  a  priority,  and  forwarded 
to  the  diviaion  aa  a  requeat  for  civic  action  aaalatance.  The  priority  Hat 
aerved  aa  an  excellent  management  tool  for  civic  action. 

2.  Conduct  of  Civic  Action  Program. 

a.  Objectlvea.  The  broad  objective  of  the  lOlat  Airborne  Diviaion 
(Airmobile)  civic  action  program  waa  to  contribute  to  the  GVN  national 
objective  of  "Proaperity  for  All",  and  to  aupport  the  related  goala  aa  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Thua  Thien  Province  Pacification  and  Development  Plan,  1969 
and  1970.  Specific  objectlvea  directly  related  to  military  civic  action  were 
twofold: 

(1)  Improving  the  living  conditiona  of  the  people  and  thereby  alleviating 
the  underlying  cauaea  of  inaurgmey. 

(2)  Improving  the  image  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  the  eyea  of 
the  local  populace. 

b.  The  civic  action  effort  included  more  than  juat  aaalatance  on  con¬ 
struction  projecta.  It  involved  the  developmont  of  a  good  relationahip 
between  the  diviaion  and  the  aurroundlng  eonuxmnity  and  the  channeling 
of  all  civic  action  endeavor  a  through  GVN  officiala. 


c.  Th«  MEDCAP  pr&vr»m  wat  an  iniciral  part  of  civic  action  and  con> 
trlVutad  to  madical  •alfaufticlaney  through  a  achadulad,  orcanlaad  teach¬ 
ing  program  conducted  by  US  military  medical  personnel  at  Vietnameee 
facilitias.  The  MEDCAP  aleo  provided  medical  care  which  esceeded  the 
esietlng  capablUtiaa  of  GVN  xn^'cal  peraonnel  and/or  facilities. 

d.  Conduct  of  Civic  Action  Effort. 

(1)  Continual  liairon  and  coordination  with  province. and  district  offi¬ 
cials  and  R\ilitary  uxdts  throughout  the  division  area  of  operadon  contri¬ 
buted  significantly  to  the  organisation  of  the  civic  action  program.  Improved 
liaison  efforts,  combined  with  increased  interest  and  participation  by  the 
residents  of  Thua  Thlen  Province  and  nondivlsional  units,  resulted  in  rapid 
completion  of  civic  action  projects.  Unit  S5s  were  authorized  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  coordinate  civic  action  activity  with  the  appropriate  district  chief 
and  district  senior  advisor.  The  nruijor  civic  action  effort  was  repair  and 
construction;  therefore,  items  used  in  large  quantities  were  lumber,  tin, 
and  cement.  The  majority  of  these  commodities  were  salvaged  items. 
Sources  included  the  sanitary  fill  for  scrap  lumber,  firebases  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  boxes,  and  construction  units  for  salvaged  building  materials  and 
hydrated  cement.  The  CA/PSYWAR  fund  was  used  to  purchase  needed 
items  on  the  local  economy.  Division  support  of  the  projects  consisted  of 
transportation  assistance,  technical  advice,  provision  of  materials,  and 
supervisory  assistance  to  Insure  the  arrival  of  materials  at  the  time  they 
were  required.  While  the  majority  of  the  commoditiei'  were  delivered  by 
vehicle,  helicopters  were  used  for  deliveries  to  areas  inaccessible  by 
other  means, 

(2)  Medical  assistance  and  support  were  provided  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  by  both  divisional  and  nondivlsional  units.  The  ACofS,''  G5  and  the 
division  surgeon  worked  closely  together  to  support  the  MEDCAP  program. 
After  a  survey  of  all  districts  for  MEDCAP  locations,  iaclUties.  and 
desired  MEDCAP  frequency,  the  province  health  chief  furnished  a  list  of 

42  district  facilities  and  12  Hue  City  facilities  to  the  division  surgeon.  Med¬ 
ical  unit  assignments  were  made  to  provide  these  facilities  with  MEDCAP. 
The  surgeon  also  prepared  a  division  circular  outlining  the  objectives  and 
procedures  under  which  MEDCAPs  were  conducted.  The  MEDCAP  pro¬ 
gram  emphasized  the  training  of  Vietnamese  in  the  health  caj^e  role  to 
create  a  tense  of  identification  between  the  Vietnamese  health  car#  workers 
and  the  local  populace. 


•.  Vletiumete  participatloa  in  civic  action  programa.  Vielnameee 
participation  in  all  civic  action  projects  was  emphasized.  Labor  tor  the 
projects  was  organized  and  supervised  by  the  appropriate  district  or  vil* 
lage  chief,  and  maximum  contribution  of  materials  by  the  Vietnamese  was 
encouraged.  Trajisportatlon  support  of  the  division  civic  action  efforts 
was  rendered  by  ARVN  and  RF/PF  units  to  transport  commodities  through¬ 
out  the  province.  Until  recently,  AR  VN-sponsored  civic  action  projects 
had  been  limited  to  upgrading  dependent  living  conditions.  Six  projects 
were  initiated  early  in  1970  by  the  let  Infantry  Division  (ARVN)  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Vietnamese  other  than  military  dependents.  These  projects  included 
the  construction  of  two  dispensaries,  two  marketplaces,  and  two  wells. 

Also,  beginning  in  early  1970,  Thua  Tbien  Province  and  the  division  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  the  construction  of  29  police  stations  in  three  districts.  Pro¬ 
vince  provided  the  labor,  roofing,  and  cement,  while  the  division  furnished 
lumber,  nails,  and  concrete  reinforcing  materials.  Increased  interest  and 
participation  by  ARVN  in  civic  action  was  encouraging.  Expanded  partici¬ 
pation  can  be  expected  as  the  ARVN  civic  action  program  progresses. 

3.  Integration  with  Tactical  Operations. 

a.  Civic  action  was  an  integral  part  of  tactical  operations  in  the  pop¬ 
ulated  lowlands.  For  exan^le,  considerable  effort  was  expended  during 
cordon  operations  to  insure  that  inconvenience  to  the  Vietnamese  was  mini¬ 
mal.  Medical  personnel,  as  a  part  of  each  cordon,  rendered  medical 
assistance  to  the  large  gatherings.  The  unit  S5  furnished  materials,  and 
the  villagers  provided  the  labor  to  complete  short  range  high  impact  pro¬ 
jects  to  benefit  the  cordoned  village.  The  S5  furnished  supplemental  food 
for  the  villagers  whenever  the  cordon  was  at  least  one  full  day  in  duration. 
Further,  the  division  provided  loudspeaker  and  communication  facilities 

so  that  government  officials  could  explain  the  reasons  for  the  operations 
and  any  inconveniences  caused  by  the  cordon.  Vietnamese  cultural  drama 
teams  and  armed  propaganda  teams  were  furnished  through  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  (ARVN).  Audio-visual  teams  in  support  of  the 'cordon  showed 
movies  when  operations  carried  on  into  the  evening.  On  occasion,  the 
division  band  entertained  during  cordons  All  efforts  in  support  of  the 
operations  were  closely  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  district  chief. 

b.  With  the  emphasis  on  pacification,  the  unit  S5  became  a  central 
figure  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pacification  goals.  The  S5,  with  his 
capability  to  dispense  food,  shelter,  and  materials  for  projects  which 
benefited  the  people,  was  the  direct  link  between  the  ^^etnamese  people 


*nd  hi«  umt.  Because  o'  ihi*  po*'t,or.  the  S')  i*.aa  abl«  to  furnish  valuabi** 
information  to  the  S2  cor-cern  n?  the  a!tw>,i-ie  of  the  people,  their  probleriiS 
VC/VCI  influence,  the  d;*gree  of  couperatton  of  hamlet /village  officials 
.and  their  attitude  toward  the  patifiratior  program.  The  "2  was  able  rap¬ 
idly  to  exploit  information  gathered  by  the  S5, 

4,  Community  Relations  r'-e  division  hosted  m.eetings  with  officials  and 

leading  citizens  of  Thua  Ti’.  '  .  ince  to  further  US/Vietnamese  relations 

and  to  become  better  acquai.'it.  '  »ith  the  local  government.  Each  district 
chief  in  Thua  Thien  and  his  advisor  were  frequent  guests  of  the  division. 
Guided  tours  of  Hue  and  surrounding  sites  of  historical  interest  were  spon¬ 
sored  for  military  personnel  by  the  Hue  tourist  office.  The  tours  provided 
a  worthwhile  recreational  activity  for  those  participating.  A  Vietnamese- 
American  sports  festival  was  held  in  Hue  during  July  1969.  The  festival 
consisted  of  track  and  sport  events,  with  approximately  300  Vietnamese  and 
American  athletes  participating.  English  language  classes  under  the  rpon- 
sorship  of  the  Hue  Culture  Center  were  conducted  in  various  high  schools 
in  Hue.  Division  personnel  assisted  in  these  classes  as  voluntary  instruc - 
tors  during  their  off-duty  hours.  During  the  Mid-Autumn  Festival  (TET 
Trung  Thu)  and  the  Vietnamese  New  Year  ( i  ET),  the  division  specifically 
sponsored  the  dependent  children  soldiers  in  the  3d  Regiment  (ARVN) 
and  54th  Regiment  (ARVN)  In  addition,  orphanages,  schools,  and  the 
dependent  children  of  the  interpreters  and  Kit  Carson  Scouts  were  presented 
gifts  of  candy  and  toys, 

5.  Assessment  of  the  Situation. 

a.  Local  Government.  Ttfi  t  t',  nu  e  h.»»  t-r  elfvctive  local 

government  with  definite  >  ^oals.  Those  pi*. and  goals  were 

consolidated  into  a  pacincatin  i  .\nd  development  p  '.n  adapted  frorft  the  GVN 
Campaign  Plan  Of  the  41'^  hsitilets  re>  ord.  d  in  the  o'osvtMy  Hamlet  Eval¬ 
uation  System  report,  only  I li«'1  appiiiiitrtl  that!  e  #  od  officials. 

Elections  are  scheduled  in  a  total  of  Ih*'  h.i'.  'ttv  »  I'»'t  Eight  of 

the  12  hamlets  with  appointed  officials  .it»  (  v  'vi  Jb..^  ve  soOeduled 

for  elections.  [  , 

b.  Resettlement  Progrees.  Durit<4  this  period,  no  new  refugees 
were  generated  in  Thua  Thien  Province.  The  registered  refugee  popu¬ 
lation  of  Thua  Thien  at  the  end  of  March  1970  was  9,  068,  The  division 
assisted  in  resettlement  by  insuring  security,  clearing  booby  traps  in 
resettlement  areas,  and  by  furnishing  transportation  for  the'movement 
of  families,  household  goods,  and  building  materials.  As  the  refugee 
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problem  d«cr«a«ed  to  managoabl*  proportions,  previously  nag Iscted 
social  walfara  activitlas  axpaadad.  CARITAS/CRS,  Buddhist  Social 
Walfara,  and  tha  World  RaUaf  Commission  wars  involved  in  large  scale 
food  programs  with  surplus  commodities,  especially  in  the  newly 
resettled  paciAcatioa  hamlets.  UNICEF  completed  nine  milk  feeding 
stations  that  provided  milk  to  approsimately  6,  000  children  daily. 

c.  Road  Building  and  PaciAcatioa.  In^rovaments  and  repairs  of 
roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  province  materially  assisted  in  the 
refugee  resettlement  process  and  the  resumption  of  trade  and  commerce. 
While  the  roads  aad  bridges  were  built  for  tactical  purposes,  tha  effort 
enriched  the  paclAcaAon  effort  Immeasurably.  Formerly  waterbound 
inhabitants  used  the  completed  secondary  roads  as  farm  to  market  routes 
further  strengthening  the  economy.  The  tacAcal  value  of  the  roads  was 
demonstrated  by  the  improved  resupply  of  units  by  road  and  a  reduc- 
Aon  of  enemy  and  terrorist  incidents  in  the  district. 

d.  AtAtude  of  the  People.  The  improved  atAtude  of  the  people  was 
reflected  in  the  aapansion  of  businesses,  Increased  building  and  repair 
of  homes,  InlAaAon  and  completion  of  more  self«help  projects,  and 
increased  interest  by  the  people  in  programs  of  fhe  province.  Attitudes 
of  complacency  were  xiot  detectable.  In  fact,  IndicaAons  of  definite 
determination  to  counter  the  efforts  of  the  VC  were  seen,  parAcularly  in 
the  training  courses  conducted  with  Aie  RF/PF,  PSDF,  medical  person¬ 
nel,  aad  village  officials. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPER.\TIONS 


1.  ObJ«ctlv«f.  Piyehologtcal  oparationa  were  aimed  at  influencing  the 
opiniona,  attitudea,  and  behavior  of  friendly,  neutral,  and  hoatile  groups 
in  auch  a  way  aa  to  aupport  both  military  and  civilian  brganiaationa  in  the 
achievement  of  national  objectives.  Emphasis  on  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
was  maintained  to  encourage  VC/NVA  ralliers  at  every  opportunity. 

2.  Conduct  of  PSYOP. 

a.  Development  of  the  PSYOP  Program. 

(1)  The  program  was  tailored  to  provide  maximum  support  to  both 
tactical  operations  conducted  in  the  mountains  and  jungle  canopy,  as  well 
as  pacification  and  development  activities  in  the  populated  lowlands  of 
Thua  Thien  Province.  This  required  careful  organization  and  efficient 
utilization  of  PSYOP  resources  from  general  aupport,  direct  support, 
and  assigned  units. 

(2)  Resources  of  the  9th  Special  Operations  Squadron,  the  general 
support  delivery  unit,  were  employed  to  provide  high-volume,  wide-area 
leaflet  coverage  and  to  support  most  preplanned  aerial  broadcast  missions. 
Direct  support  elements,  ground  loudspeaker  teams,  and  audio-visual 
vans  were  placed  in  support  of  each  brigade  and  employed  in  conjunction 
with  cordon  operations,  MEDCAPS, -cultural  drauna  team  performances 
organized  by  the  1st  Inf  Div  (ARVN),  and  RD  cadre  activities  in  the  rural 
areas.  Organic  resources  were  employed  to  achieve  low-volume,  pin¬ 
point  leaflet  drops,  quick  response  to  targets  of  opportunity,  and  the 
early  word  capability  for  rapid  exploitation  of  Hoi  Chanhs  and  PWs.  To 
expand  the  organic  loudspeaker  capability  of  the  division,  a  more  efficient 
and  powerful  aerial  loudspeaker  system  was  designed  and  developed,  pro¬ 
viding  each  brigade  with  a  1,000  watt  aerial  loudspeaker  system,  with  a 
fourth  system  held  in  general  support  of  the  division. 

(3)  Various  PSYOP  themes  were  designed  to  destroy  the  NVA  and 
VC  soldiers'  morale  and  will  to  fight;  to  entice  individuals  of  local 
guerrilla  units,  VC  Infrastructure,  and  VC  labor  force  to  discontinue 
their  support  of  the  Communists  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program;  and  finally,  to  inform  the  people  of  government  programs  and 
to  solicit  their  support  of  the  GVN. 

(4)  The  Joint  Propaganda  Development  Center  (JPOC)  of  the  7th 
PSYOP  Battalion  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  division's  PSYOP 


program  of  developing  epeclal  Vietnameae -oriented  leafleta.  The  infor- 
nution  upon  which  the  leafleta  were  baaed  waa  provided  by  the  division 
in  the  form  of  order  of  battle  intelligence,  unit  hiatoriea.  and  current 
intelligence  aummary  data,  which  pointed  out  apecific  enemy  vulner- 
abilitlea  to  PSYOP. 

b.  Coordination  with  other  unlta  and  programa.  Cloae  coordination 
with  PSYOP  agenciea  throughout  the  province  waa  effected  in  the  form  of 
a  combined  PSYOP  adviaory  committee  which  met  periodically.  Attendee 
included  repreaentatlvea  from  XXIV  Corpa,  lOlat  Abn  Div  (Ambl),  lat 
Inf  Div  (ARVN),  the  Province  Chleu  Hoi  Center,  the  Vietnameae  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  (VIS),  Sector  SS,  and  t'nr  Phoenix  Cominittee.  Emphaaia 
waa  placed  on  improving  liaiaon  and  coordination  among  the  membera 
and  developing  a  cohealve  informatlon/PSYOP  effort  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Examplea  of  combined  programs  were  the  Tet  1970  Campaign, 
the  NVA  Campaign,  the  Chieu  Hoi  Campaign,  and  the  cloaely  coordinated 
PSYOP  effort  demonatraied  during  combined  operationa. 

c.  Effectiveneaa  of  PS  YOP  Activitiea. 

(1)  Impact  on  NVA.  Recent  PW  interrogation  reporta  from  thia  area 
corroborated  report#  from  other  aourcea  that  US/GVN  PSYOP  activities 
resulted  in  a  very  darr3'»vng  impact  on  elements  of  the  NVA.  Although 
tangible  evidence  of  thia  impact  cannot  be  provided,  sufficient  evidence 
was  Secured  which  indicated  that  ara  effective  PSYOP  effort  ia  in  progress 
against  the  NVA. 

(2)  Impact  on  VG/VCI/V’'CS.  Although  the  number  of  Ha?  Chanhs  fell 
short  of  the  established  goals  for  Thua  Thier  Province,  it  ■  iS  significant 
that  an  increaaeH  percentage  o[  ralliera  attributed  theii’  decision  to  rally 
to  messages  received  from  both  PSVOP  broadc  s •>tB  and  leaflets. 

(3)  Local  populace. 

(a)  Publication  of  the  V  •'•antary  lnfp'’marit  Progr-in  by  all  PSYOP 
agencies  proved  most  ellccir.—  .  An  incrc.,£;ing  amount  of  weapons  and 
munitions  was  turned  in  to  friendly  forces, 

(b)  The  PSYOP  audio-visual  and  ground  loudspeaker  teams  expanded 
the  effectiveneaa  of  the  VIS  program.  By  show!:  g  movies  and  slides  of 
GVN  completed  aelf-help  projects  and  other  auccessfui  civic  action  pro¬ 
grams,  respect  and  support  for  the  GVN  was  strengthened.  VIS  chiefs 
and  cadre  learned  communication  techniques  and  how  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  audio-visual  equipment  in  the  process.  A  fringe  benefit 
which  further  indicates  the  .  :.>ctiveness  pf  th-  reams  was  the  frequent. 


xmaoUcited  information  about  local  VC  acti/itlec  provided  b/  the  local 
inhabitanta. 

3.  Integration  of  PSYOP  with  tactical  operationa.  The  diviaion  integrated 
combined  paychological  operationa  into  the  planning  and  execution  phaaea 
of  both  tactical  and  pacification  type  operationa. 

a.  During  the  planning  phaae,  detailed  coordination  between  G2/52 
and  PSYOP  peraonnel  reaulted  in  determination  of  enemy  vulnerabilities 
to  PSYOP.  After  appropriate  themea  were  developed  against  the  enemy, 
the  employment  of  PSYOP  waa  integrated  into  the  OP  LAN  with  G3/S3. 

b.  During  the  execution  phase  of  an  operation,  the  PSYOP  repre¬ 
sentative  monitored  the  employment  of  PSYOP  assets,  kept  the  commander 
informed  and  when  necessary,  made  appropriate  recommendations, 

c.  During  cordon  and  search  operationa,  the  PSYOP  mobile  team 
waa  habitually  employed.  The  PSYOP  mobile  team  included  a  ground 
broadcast  team,  audio-visual  team,  cultural  drama  team.  MEDCAP 
teann,  armed  propaganda  team,  and  a  Hoi  Cbanh  speaker.  This  PSYOP 
mobile  team  assisted  the  comr  ...nder  by  precluding  alienation  of  the 
people  and  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

4.  Summary  of  PSYOP.  Close  surveillance  and  coordination  of  PSYOP 
activities  with  ARVN  units  and  agencies  of  the  GVN  resulted  in  a  cohesive 
PSYOP  effort  throughout  the  province.  The  integration  of  PSYOP  assets 
during  the  planning  and  execution  phases  of  tactical  operations  added 
immeasurably  to  the  attainment  of  both  military  and  political  objectives. 
Psychological  broadcasts  and  leaflet  drops  had  a  significant  impact  on 
lowering  the  enemy's  morale,  while  the  combined  effort  of  all  PSYOP 
agencies  in  the  lowlands  increased  popular  support  of  the  GVN. 
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